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Portrait of the Week— 


Hom IS THE HUNTER; but a few days after he 
returned the Greek Government announced 
that it was unable to co-operate in the working 
of the revised plan for the future of Cyprus. The 
Turks had not yet been heard from, but already it 
was clear that the lid was once more off the melt- 
ing-pot. In New York, on the other hand, it was 
being firmly replaced, as the special meeting of the 
General Assembly came to a gentle and meaning- 
less end. Nobody has yet suggested that it stay in 
session to discuss the possibility of war between 
Britain and Iceland, but this may come. The man 
in the moon, meanwhile, has his thumb firmly to 
his nose, though Mr. John Wardle has discovered 
that this particular gesture has its drawbacks. 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT'S PLAN for the future of Cyprus 
has been rejected by Greece. A letter from Mr. 
Karamanlis to Mr. Macmillan says that he will not 
appoint a representative to co-operate with the 
Governor, and once more insists on the right of 
the Cypriot people to self-determination. While 
the Turkish Foreign Minister, Mr. Zorlu, is in 
New York at the special meeting of the General 
Assembly the Turkish Government is unlikely to 
reply to Mr. Macmillan’s letter, but it is already 
clear that the plan is in a bad way; the one bright 
ray in the situation is that the violence has, at any 
rate for the moment, slackened. The meeting that 
was keeping Mr. Zorlu in New York reported a 
kind of progress with the tabling by Norway of a 
resolution asking Mr. Hammarskjéld to report on 
‘practicable arrangements’ for safeguarding the 
Lebanon and Jordan. There was a good deal of 
talk about a resolution formally calling on Britain 
and the United States to withdraw their troops 
(President Chamoun got back into the act by an- 
nouncing that they would not be asked to with- 
draw from the Lebanon at any rate until his term 
of office expired on September 23), but it was 
made clear that such a resolution, even if passed, 
would be ignored by both countries concerned. 


* 


ICELAND ANNOUNCED that from the beginning of 
September she would enforce the 12-mile limit 
around her shores. British trawlermen, who would 
thus be cut off from some of their happiest hunt- 
ing-grounds, retorted that they would ask the 
Navy (the British Navy) to protect them inside a 
limit they had no intention of respecting, and it 
was hinted that they would not ask in vain. 
Trouble was brewing elsewhere, too; the court of 
appeals at St. Louis ruled that the Little Rock 
High School must resume racial integration when 
the new term began, and the men of ill-will, with 
Governor Faubus at their head, prepared to dig 
in. But attention was abruptly shifted from 
Arkansas to Florida when the United States 
attempt to put a satellite in orbit around the moon 
failed, the rocket blowing up ‘seventy-seven 
seconds after firing, It was announced that a 
further attempt would be made, and the date most 
widely quoted was September 14; the Sovict 
Union was expected to pull the trigger on Sep- 
tember 12, 


* 


SERIOUS FLOODING in the West Country marked 
another week of appalling weather. Heavy 
weather, too; was made by the committee of the 
Marylebone Cricket -Club, which decided after a 
four-hour meeting to-withdraw their invitation to 
Mr. John Wardle to join the forthcoming tour 
of Australia. The London- omnibus men played 
a day or two’s hide-and-seek with a possible go- 
slow campaign, and the court of inquiry into the 
London docks dispute judiciously criticised the 
attitude of both sides. The Lord Chief Justice’s 








resignation was made official. 
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THE SONG IS ENDED 


HATEVER the merits of President Eisen- 

hower’s Middle East proposals, they are too 
obviously a desperate effort to pay the Egyptian 
barrel-organist to wheel his machine away down 
another street—to switch off the Voice of the 
Arabs for a year or so, and sell a period of silence 
in which the West can clear away the wreckage 
of Middle Eastern policies—to be anything but 
embarrassing for their sponsors. Silence seems to 
be as much as the West can hope to gain at the 
moment: while this most unconcerned - of 
‘emergency’ General Assemblies saunters through 
-an undemanding public debate, forming itself 
into curious new cabals offstage, it does not look 
as if the Arabs have given one serious thought 
to the possibility of accepting the Presidential 
bargain. 

Neither the Asian delegations, led by India, 
nor the Latin Americans are impressed by the 
suggestion of an agency for economic aid, how- 
ever accommodatingly supported by American 
dollars. Certainly it can only be when the soldiers 
are out of Jordan and the Lebanon that it will 
become profitable to talk of Middle Eastern 
settlements in imaginative terms; in fact it does 
not look as if even the withdrawal of the marines 
and the parachutists would make the hostile 
members of the UN ready to discuss the econo- 
mic-aid bureau. For the present, they are mainly 
interested in finding out how to prevent such inter- 
vention ever happening again. Some interest re- 
mains in the idea of a United Nations stand-by 
force, and the West is wisely continuing to push 
this part of the Eisenhower suggestions with the 
help of relatively uncommitted countries; but the 
aid programme, intended te be the heart and the 
glory of the President’s new vision of the Middle 
East, has been practically thrown aside as 
propaganda. 

It is the end of the old song: begun in the First 
World War, when Lloyd George played with 
majestic ideas like buying off Germany by offer- 
ing her the whole of Anatolian Turkey as a 
protectorate; ending now with Britain seeking 


‘the least humiliating way to shed her residue of 


embarrassing military commitments from the old 
Turkish Empire. Military intervention by indivi- 


duals has been renounced: and in an emergency 


Assembly called to discuss aggression, the UN 
‘Committee for Defining Aggression’ has not even 
been called out of its forgotten corridor—because 
the theory of ‘indirect aggression’ and the identifi- 
cation of Nasserism with Russian plotting is be- 


‘ing abandoned by the Western Powers at the very 
moment when their speakers were about to rise 


to expound it. It seems that America has decided 
that she wants to start again in the Middle East. 
Confident after the initial shock of Baghdad that 


Communism has not, after all, captured the ex- 
pression of Arab nationalism, President Eisen- 
hower now hopes to shake off the last exasperat- 
ing military commitments to backward or. semi- 
colonial governments, and to deal with the new 
rulers as potential friends and customers. 

Still, the offer is not likely to be taken up. 
Apart from the immediate quarrels which re- 
main—such as the continuing presence of troops, 
the’ unlikelihood that Cairo or Damascus or 
Athens or even the British stations in the area 
would submit to what would have to be, in effect, 
UN censorship, and.the ambiguous aftitide of the 
-West: toward Israel—there remains the fact that 
a political settlement must come first before any 
economic co-operation can-be more:than a ges- 
ture. Knowing this, Arab. countries have a right 
to feel .that-an attempt is being made to buy them 
off from their legitimate ambitions. The Ameri- 
cans have yet to learn that. political independence 
standing on a democratic base gives more drive 
to the economic growth of a country than many 
millions of dollars. Paradoxically, a crudely 
understood Marxism seems to be behind this 
American confidence that lack of money is the 
root of all political evil and all ‘bitterness’; a 
speciously sophisticated view which forgets that 
without the distributive machinery of a sensible 
and popular government the money gets blotted 
up by lunatic palaces at Riyadh—or by minks for 
Kim Novak. 

The political situation, then, must be dealt with 
first. With Iraq occupied over her treason trials and 
the Lebanon returning to a minimal stability, a 
start must be made with Jordan. President Eisen- 
howér’s speech contained two general suggestions 
which apply to Jordan. The first is that the forces 
of social change and of Arab nationalism are 
legitimate, and should not be frustrated—very 
acceptable to the Assembly, though hardly com- 
forting reading in the palace at Amman. The 
second is the proposal for a UN standby force; 
and this, though obviously a promising idea, 
creates some obvious problems. 

A stand-by UN force could be used to protect 
a country from outside attack, perhaps even from 
guerrilla infiltration. But what is it going to do 
in time of revolution? The idea still appears to 
be that it should go into action when requested 
by the duly constituted government—which pre- 
sumably means that it could be called upon by a 
Charles I against the Roundheads, a James II 
against a William of Orange, or a President 
Chamoun against his entire country. But for 
there to be even a suspicion that the presence of 
a UN force, let alone a British or American one, 
can help to shore up a crumbling government 
would be disastrous for the force’s reputation. 
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King Hussein has announced that he does not 
wish a UN force in Jordan; but even if he did, 
it would be extremely inadvisable to send one 
there without very careful preliminary considera- 
tion. For if Jordan is to survive at all as an inde- 
pendent entity, which it is unlikely to do, it 
can only do so as a member of the United Arab 
Federation. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s promise to with- 
draw the British troops from Jordan when ‘suit- 
able arrangements are made . . . to protect its 
independence and integrity’ is really meaningless, 
because the necessary arrangements can hardly 
be made while British troops remain. The British 
Government could, of course, engineer its own 
coup d'état; it could whisk King Hussein off to 
Surrey (or to the Seychelles, if he should prefer), 
and come to terms with a new regime. But this, 
to put it mildly, seems improbable. Yet so long 
as we leave a Jordan ruled by Hussein, we leave 
the Middle East primed for war—and a war, 
incidentally, in which Jordan’s Arab neighbours 
are not the only danger. There is evidence to show 
that Israel has been taking soundings in readiness 
to seize back the west bank of the Jordan, lost in 
1948, in the event of Jordan's collapse. It is hard 
to believe the version of the rumour which gives 
the scheme American backing, but the Israelis 
may well have interested France. The idea is 
madness, and if a Jordan stable enough to dis- 
courage it could be established, we would be do- 
ing Israel as well as her Arab neighbours—and 
world peace—a service. Surely we did not spend 
all these yeats stumbling up blind alleys in the 
Middle East to make more of them—just as a 
chance has been given to us to emerge with clean 
hands. 


HOPE IN HOPELESSNESS 


HERE was little chance of an agreed settle- 

ment in Cyprus, but what there was dis- 
appeared with the news of the refusal to allow 
Archbishop Makarios to return to the island. 
Again and again, British governments have been 
taught the lesson that you cannot control a 
movement by depriving it of its leaders, no matter 
how justified you may be in detesting them. A 
policy which failed when applied to a Gandhi or 
a de Valera will succeed no better with the Arch- 
bishop. In exile he cannot control terror, and 
would only weaken his authority if he tried and 
failed. On the island, there is just a chance that 
he might be able to control EOKA: certainly to 
do so would be in his own interest. To make his 
return contingent on the cessation of terrorism 
is, therefore, a mistake for which the island may 
suffer dearly in the months to come. 


The hostile reaction of Cypriots, both Greek 
and Turkish, to the Macmillan plan was inevit- 
able. After years of striving to keep its “Cyprus 
is British’ line, the Government has come round 
too late to the view that Greece and Turkey 
should have their say. It is a welcome change 
of heart, but the situation on the island has 
deteriorated beyond the point when a British plan, 
even if it gave satisfaction in Athens as well as in 
Ankara, could be of any value unless it also 
satisfied the islanders. This one obviously does 
not. Disappointment here that the high hopes 
raised by the Prime Minister’s tour should have 
been dashed is understandable; but the tour, 
however valuable as a gesture, could not accom- 
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plish anything unless it sparked off in Mr. Mac- 
millan’s mind some idea for a fresh approach. 
Merely to make modifications in the earlier com- 
promise plan was not enough; all it has done is 
to leave the antagonists still more exasperated. 
The only hope for the island, paradoxically, 
lies in its hopelessness. Cypriots do not relish 
terror and confusion, any more than other 
peoples. They are heartily sick of the tyranny of 
the two extremist organisations, and would. wel- 
come any settlement which would put terror be- 
hind them. But-there are only two ways of deal- 
ing with terror. To hold it down by force, as we 
have been doing (and now, it seems, are com- 
mitting ourselves to doing again) is the bad way: 
the country remains an armed camp, its citizens 
never sure when violence will break out again. 


The better way is to concede enough to deprive. 


terror of its popular backing—in this case by 
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pressing forward with plans for self-government, 
with the British, as it were, holding the ring. 

But a referee, to be respected, must not favour 
one side or the other. The only way in which the 
absurdly pro-Turk policy of the last few months 
can be reversed, for both sides to start fair, is to let 
Archbishop Makarios return. It can be taken as 
reasonably certain that, rather than allow his 
flock to come more and more under the domina- 
tion of either Grivas or the Communists, he 
‘would be prepared to co-operate in formulating 
plans for self-government. That he did not co- 
operate before was due to his assumption that 
enosis might be secured by threats; and now that 
he realises enosis is out of the question in the 
immediate future he will be much less inclined to 
be obdurate. A slim chance, perhaps—but worth 
taking, as the only alternative is a continuance 
of repression and violence. | 


More Trouble in Tartary 


By J. E. 


HE susceptible young girl who is prone to 

think of some swine of a man as practically 
perfect may be disillusioned by his behaviour. 
But, often enough, this does not break the habit: 
her fantasy is transferred to someone equally 
unsuitable, or worse—but of whom she knows 
less. This happens in politics too: it is not that 
People’s China is really any better than that fright- 
ful bounder the USSR, just that starry-eyed 
virgins can manage to know less about its 
faults. 

ry m8 Peking is a little too close for comfort. Has 
not Professor Empson lately been let down by the 
purge of Chinese scholars whose contented devo- 
tion to the regime he had just been asserting? 
(No wonder he was angry with Mr. Kristol, who 
cruelly printed the facts.) So Eldorado has to be 
transferred to ever more inaccessible hinterlands. 
For instance, last year we had one of our few 
recent first-hand accounts of Chinese Turkestan, 
from Mr. Basil Davidson. The author, who soon 
after the war had given us the Lublin MVD junta 
as ‘People’s Poland’ and had many a good word 
for the horrible Rakosi regime, admitted that he 
was wrong on these matters at the time of the 
revolution in Hungary in 1956. But Urumchi and 
Kashgar, on the whole, provided a terrific pick- 
me-up for him. Subordination to China he justi- 
fied on economic and welfare grounds (as in 
French arguments on Algeria). And he repre- 
sented Communist national policy as producing 
wonderful racial harmony. It was all rather like 
those travel books which used to describe the 
happy autonomy under Communist rule of that 
ether Turkic people, the Crimean Tartars, just 
prior to their deportation ex bloc for mass 
treachery to the regime. 

No ordinary proof or fact can disillusion your 
real addict. There is, however, one form of 
destructive criticism which shakes him. That is 
the admission by Communist rulers themselves 
that abuses have taken place or that their subjects 
are dissatisfied. Keen dupes were able to believe 
that Stalin was a very fine character until Khrush- 
chev coaiirmed facts known to everybody else, 
but scarcely afterwards. The ‘true democracy’ of 
Bierut’s Poland stood up until it was stated in 
the Polish Central Committee itself that ‘the whole 
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city knew’ (with the presumable exception of 
visiting Left-wing journalists) ‘that people were 
being murdered. The whole city knew that there 
were cells in which people were kept for three 
weeks standing in excrement, etc.’ Rakosi re- 
mained the beloved leader of the Hungarian 
people until the Hungarian Communist Party 
itself disavowed and exposed him and opened the 
torture cellars to Western journalists, 

It might have been thought that China was 
safer and Chinese Turkestan safer still. But the 
Communists have been up to their old tricks of 
illusion-shattering. Peking has just announced 
the purge of a number of leading Uigur Com- 
munists, including the Mayor of Urumchi, for 
‘Moslem chauvinism.’ This follows a_ recent 
speech by Saifudin, Party Secretary of the so- 
called Sinkiang-Uigur Autonomous Region (the 
country’s present title), delivered at a meeting of 
the local Party leadership. He revealed that, 
especially in the last year, there has been 
nationalist unrest among the non-Chinese peoples 


who form the mass of the Sinkiang population. 
‘Uniess local nationalism is uprooted, national 
unity will be jeopardised and the results of the 
Socialist revolution will not be consolidated.’ He 
even stated that nationalist organisations had been 
established and that suggestions had been put 
forward for renaming the territory the Republic 
of Uigurstan or the Uigur Autonomous Region of 
East Turkestan. The very word Turkestan, with 
its emphasis on the unity of the territory now 
partitioned by the Communist powers, is un- 
acceptable to the Party, and the suggestion was 
condemned as ‘bourgeois clamouring for national 
independence.’ 

Saifudin also revealed wide resentment at the 
Chinese officials who had been imposed from 
Peking, and a powerful attempt by non-Chinese 
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Communists to oust them in favour of local 
nationalities—even to the extent of expelling some 
Chinese Communists from the Party. This was 
possible because originally Peking had put for- 
ward a programme of ruling through local 
nationals. But now that this has been used as an 
excuse to attempt to get rid of the Chinese 
altogether, a sharp swing against even Uigur 
Communists, as untrustworthy and anti-Chinese, 
has begun. 

Far from being a loyal and co-operative mem- 
ber of a particularly free commonwealth, Chinese 
Turkestan is thus admitted to be seething with 
nationalist resentments. To the extent, in fact, 
that the metropolitan power finds it impossible to 


As I was saying when I was inter- 
rupted, things are coming to a 
pretty pass. The Labour Party is 
unable to formulate a coherent 
policy that has any chance of 
commending itself to the electors 
(they could formulate plenty with no chance of 
doing so, of course, as a glance at some of the 
stuff those Victory for Socialism—Victory for 
Socialism?—fellows have been turning out will 
indicate), and the electors are in consequence dis- 
playing a growing reluctance to fall in behind 
Mr. G. and his lot and follow them. The situation 
being what it is, they are left with virtually no 
alternative but to fall in behind Mr. M. and his 
lot. A sweet choice indeed; but what else is there 
to do? The heady days of the Liberation are 
over; the Welfare State is here for good or ill 
(or even, which may not have occurred to a lot 
of people who get very red in the face when it 
is mentioned, both), and nationalisation lies 
buried beneath more fathoms than ever covered 
thy father, and without anything more interest- 
ing than compost being made of its bones. 

Now the Labour Party cannot change itself 
into a party of conservation; for one thing we 
already have one, and for another its tastes do 
not lie in that direction (except for the trade 
unions). And the Conservatives are not going to 
leap into the heffalump-trap in which their 
opponents, driven into it by history, their urge 
towards self-destruction, the completion of their 
mission and the inadequacy of their human 
material, reside. “You ain’t never had it so good, 
had it so good, had it so good, so good, so good, 
so good,’ the Tory parrot will continue to screech, 
this being one of those phrases of which it can 
be said, as Shaw said of ‘All Gaul is divided into 
three parts’ that although it is neither interesting 
nor true, it is at any rate easy to remember. And 
the public, it seems, is remembering it. The 
Gallup Poll has never, for me, held that scriptural 
authority that it has for many; but I cannot deny 
that if I were Mr. Gaitskell (say I’m growing old, 
but add, that one missed me) I would be strongly 
tempted to go out and hang myself. 

The public, I have long maintained against a 
good deal of evidence, is not stupid; but it is 
unsophisticated to a high degree, and a strong 
indication is supplied in its slow but undeniable 
shift back into the Conservative column. For 
once, all the commentators are agreed as to the 
principal cause of this, and for once they are all 
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trust its own quislings—a sign of the lowest pitch 
of unpopularity to which colonialism can sink. 
Nor is it easy to suggest any still more inacces- 
sible region as a site for Socialism’s Shangri-la. 
In Outer Mongolia, too, ‘revisionist tendencies’ 
and ‘symptoms of nationalism’ have recently been 
attacked by the local First Secretary, Damba— 
after more than thirty years of Communist rule. 
And in Tibet, in spite of the suspension of ‘reform’ 
for six years, the Chinese boss of the Party’s 
‘Tibetan Working Committee,’ Chang Kuo-Hua, 
has strongly accused ‘reactionaries’ of causing 
‘disturbances.’ Those aren’t the Great Rock- 
Candy Mountains after all—just the Tien Shan. 
Not all that different from the Urals, either. 


Westminster Commentary 


right. Nobody with even a grain more independ- 
ence of political character than, say, the merry 
yes-men of Tammany-on-the-Bourne, could 
honestly pretend that the present Government has 
behaved in a sensible, useful or even reasonably 
honest way, and nobody could seriously maintain 
that a Labour Government under Mr. Gaitskell 
is an obviously unacceptable alternative. Here, in- 
deed, comes in my distinction between stupidity 
and lack of sophistication on the part of the public; 
for while it requires only the merest flicker of 
conscious reasoning power to see through the 
Government, it takes something more to see 
through Mr. Macmillan. It is the public’s apparent 
capacity to swallow without choking practically 
limitless doses of the Prime Minister which is, 
fundamentally, behind the remarkable rise in the 
Tory Party’s fortunes. This, to me, is a mite de- 
pressing, and indicates that the public is in pretty 
poor shape. Why the public takes Mr. Macmillan 
at his own valuation is a question that many a 
page of crisp, white paper could be used up in 
trying to answer, but there it is. The head- 
shrinkers would doubtless say it is the universal 
human search for a father-figure that is behind 
it; in Mr. Attlee they had a schoolmaster, in the 
Member for Woodford a full-fledged deity, in Sir 
Anthony a wayward son. Only in Mr. Macmillan 
can they see a real, full-sized, accept-no-imitation 
sugar-daddy, and old men who can remember 
Baldwin are rushing about grabbing other people 
by the lapels and bellowing ‘Nunc dimittis’ in 
their faces. 

But where do we go from here? For under 
the hypnotic influence that Mr. Macmillan is be- 
ginning to exert more and more strongly upon 
the electors, the Tory Party looks like coasting 
home to victory, which may be nuts for the 
Tory Party, but is certainly rough on the 
country. For once there, there will be no incentive 
for them actually to do anything; im fact there 
will be a powerful incentive for them to do 
nothing and to prevent anybody else doing any- 
thing either. With the Labour Party gasping on 
the bank for a breath of policy, the Tories would 
be foolish indeed if they were to do anything but 
turn over and float gently down the stream. The 
braking pressure automatically exerted by many 
millions of people trying to decide what they 
want, combined with the natural inertia of 


history, will do the rest, until the next catastrophe. 
If the next catastrophe should be a thermo- 
nuclear war, none of us will need to worry. But 
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suppose it isn’t? Suppose that it isn’t even the next 
most likely contingency—an overwhelming finan- 
cial crisis? Suppose it is the slow erosion, the slow 
decay, of a country governed by people whose 
only conscious thought is ‘Aprés moi les feet wet’? 

It is not, after all, as if the prospect of a 
Government pledged to do nothing at all, and 
carrying out its pledge with a fanatical zeal, really 
represented a situation in which there was nothing 
to do. The irony of it all is that while the Labour 
Party goes footling about with policies nobody 
wants at all, and the Tories are busy battening 
down the hatches on an empty hold, there is more 
to do than ever before. But the field of endeavour 
that now remains to be ploughed is the very field 
that neither of the principal ploughmen is willing 
to enter, for fear of the bulls with which it is 
(at any rate to their timorous eyes) crowded. | 
refer to the huge acreage of virgin land on which 
social reform grows—or rather does not grow. 
Marriage and divorce, prostitution and homo- 
sexuality, the trade unions, penology, gambling, 
subtopia, the arts, mental (and indeed physical) 
health—there is a political programme in these 
enormous and untouched subjects to keep any 
party happy for half a dozen administrations. But 
neither the Labour Party nor the Conservative 
Party will touch the hem of their garments. It is 
true that there are votes by the thousand and ten 
thousand to be found in these topics: the votes 
of all those who are sick to death of the idiot 
round of party politics and the dissemblings and 
dishonesties and incompetences that go with it, 
of those who do indeed want Britain to be strong 
and free, but with the strength and freedom that 
comes from a healthy mind in a healthy body 
politic rather than those which come from send- 
ing men with guns abroad (I gather we shall be 
shooting Icelanders out of the water fairly soon) 
and tapping telephones at home. 

And, to do them justice, there are men in both 
parties who know this perfectly well; Mr. Butler 
is a sufficiently intelligent man to know it, for 
instance, on the Tory side, and I daresay that 
Mr. Greenwood knows it on the other. But they 
both know, too, that there are votes to be lost 
to any party which dares to disturb these sleep- 
ing and mangy dogs. Nobody is going, within the 
foreseeable future, to lay a finger on the trade 
unions, despite the shocking condition they are in 
and the harm they are doing to the nation; 
nobody, to give one trivial but immediately appre- 
ciable example, is going to do anything, or make 
the TUC do anything, about the scandal of the 
ETU. Bro. Cousins and Bro. Cannon and Bro. 
Williamson and Bro. Padley and Bro. Jones would 
start to scream the place down, and the fact that 
a resolute Government (don’t make me laugh) 
could stuff its fingers in its ears and carry on 
regardless makes no difference; nothing will in 
fact be done. Nor will anybody do anything about 
the Wolfenden Committee Report (why has Sir 
John Wolfenden not spoken out about the dis- 
graceful reception of his committee’s work?). Nor 
will sanity be allowed to interfere with Sunday 
observance. Nor will anything be done about the 
licensing laws on the one hand or the drink trade 
on the other. Nor will our prison system be 
cleaned up, or even our police forces. Nor will 
anybody propose the instant decupling of the 
subsidies given to the arts. Nor will there be any 
divorce reform—unless, indeed, it be in the direc- 
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tion of making it more difficult. Nor will there 
be legislation which will enable, say, the people 
responsible for the Board of Trade building or the 
edifice which has replaced the Holborn Restaurant 
to be publicly hanged. The slow ooze of political, 
social and moral corruption will continue, and 
nota finger will be lifted. 

It is not, I repeat, that there are no votes in 
these subjects; there are many. But there are also 
votes to be lost therein. (In this they differ from 
such subjects as education; I cannot believe that 
there is a single vote to be won or lost by backing 
or opposing comprehensive schools, say.) And so 
those two huge and unlovely repositories of in- 
competence and self-seeking, the Conservative 
and Labour Parties, will turn their eyes away ‘and 
leave the nation in its slow decline. 

Need it be so? It need not. For there are not 
two parties in the State, but three, or so we are 
always told by the leaders of the third. The 
Liberal Party is now at the flood of that tide in 
the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to—well, not to victory, or at any rate not yet. 
But to a huge leap forward, a real breach of the 
dykes of indifference. If Mr. Grimond would 
fight the next election, whenever it comes, on a 
platform of genuine and radical social reform, 
he would attract to his banner an élite the size 
of which would shake his opponents as they 
have never been shaken before. The same Gal- 


WHO WILL CONTROL our controllers? 
I had long regarded the Committee 
of Public Accounts with respectful 
awe, admiring the way its criticisms 
of public overspending cut a swathe 
2 through bureaucratic cant: and 
when, last week, it transpired that the Committee 
had made a mistake in one of its earlier reports, 
I was not greatly concerned. But I have been 
shocked by the complacency of the exculpatory 
letter which the Committee’s Chairman, Sir 
George Benson, has since sent to the Manchester 
Guardian, in reply to the Guardian’s sensible 
leading article on the subject. Sir George admits 
that his committee accepted evidence against a 
firm of consulting engineers without bothering 
to check it—evidence which was ‘gravely in- 
accurate and misleading.’ But he puts forward the 
grotesque excuse that the Committee did not 
check its facts ‘because it does not normally 
examine non-official witnesses.’ In fact, only after 
the official evidence was found to be inaccurate 
did it occur to the Committee to take ‘the almost 
unprecedented step of summoning a non-official 
witness, from the University of Manchester.’ 





* * * 


Have we really, then, reached the situation 
where the word of an ‘official,’ which being inter- 
preted means ‘a civil servant,’ is accepted in evi- 
dence, while the evidence of university professors 
or engineers, not being ‘official,’ is not even asked 
for? On the basis of the ‘official’ view the Com- 
mittee had the effrontery to give its verdict with- 
out so much as even allowing the people criticised 
to make any defence. The effect on the firm of 
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lup Poll which set the Tories clucking gave the 
Liberals 13 per cent. of the votes; as it is, they 
would not in practice get these, even if they had 
candidates in every constituency, since many would 
slip away before polling day in terror of letting 
‘the others’ in. But if those 13 per cent—and per- 
haps 10 or 15 per cent..more—could be provided 
with a policy fundamentally different from any- 
thing else available, they could be riveted to their 
trembling allegiance. Oh, there will be talk of 
social reform and the like in the Liberals’ pro- 
gramme; mealy-mouthed mutterings about one or 
two projects for tinkering with these problems at 
the edges. But nothing more. For one thing, Mr. 
Grimond is not that kind of man (oh, for a Lloyd 
George, who wouldn’t do it because it was right, 
but would at any rate do it!), and for another 
a »straightforward, and unequivocal pledge to 


repeal the Sunday Observance Acts would go far 


towards losing Mr. Clement Davies his Welsh 
Nonconformist seat. And so the same cribbing 
and confining forces will work on Mr. Grimond 
as work on his opponents, and he will once more 
miss the point—that he is different from his 
opponents and is not subject to the same con- 
siderations. The Liberals will not—probably can- 
not—heed my advice, and the Liberal dream will 
fade and die. But there is the candle, and there 
the matches; is it yet possible that Master 
Grimond will play the man? TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


consulting engineers, not unnaturally, was ex- 
tremely damaging: it lost a great deal of business 
as a result—some of it from other ‘official’ sources, 
Government Departments who informed it that, 
in view of its deplorable behaviour, it could not 
expect more orders. Yet the firm was not allowed 
te put its case to the Committee: nor could it 
take the Committee to court, because its members 
are covered by parliamentary privilege. This 
seems to me to be a deplorable state of affairs: 
and what makes it all the worse is the patronising 
tone of Sir George Benson’s reply. Who, I repeat, 
will contro] our controllers? It looks as if some 
of them need a good sharp lesson im manners, as 
well as in elementary justice. 


* * + 


‘IN THESE more enlightened days,’ Miles Howard 
wrote a few weeks ago, ‘most doctors agree that 
to take a young child away from its parents and 
put it in a strange place among strange people 
for any length of time is a serious matter’; and 
I was glad to see that the doctors who discussed 
the subject in a BBC television programme last 
week agreed. The very young child should not, 
if at all possible, be sent to hospital: for what it 
gains from expert treatment it may more than lose 
from the ill-effects of separation from home and 
family. Fortunately the progress in medicine has 
greatly reduced the number of children who need 
hospital treatment; but even this is not without 
its disadvantages, as the current controversy over 
the proposal to convert Carshalton children’s hos- 
pital to other uses has revealed. That Carshalton 
is wasteful in its present half-empty state is un- 
deniable; but the loss of a hospital where child- 
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ren’s needs were really considered and understood 
will be serious. Where will the children go? Not, I 
hope, to general hospitals; they are not geared to 
provide for the special needs of children. For one 
thing—as a doctor on the television programme 
pointed out—children need to be able to make a 
noise: something which few general hospitals care 


to tolerate! 
ae oo a 


AS LONG AGO as June 20 the Spectator predicted 
(if memory serves, exclusively) that Bulganin had 
been sent to a minor job in the Caucasus: and 
now this story has been confirmed officially—not, 
of, course, that this means much in Russia. The 
delay in making the announcement seems to have 
been due to the ex-Premier’s illness, which was 
treated in Moscow. But Khrushchev has made up 
for this concession in a shrewd stroke of malice, 
made public at the end of July, by which Bul- 
ganin’s Stavropol Province loses half its territory, 
in the only important administrative change to 
take place in the USSR for eighteen months. But if 
the Spectator was right my colleague Strix was, I 
am sorry to say, wrong; his view that the Marshal 
would be appointed welfare officer in an East 
Prussian brewery has not been fulfilled. In fol- 
lowing Russia’s two other ex-premiers to one of 
those horrible little towns, swarming with Serov’s 
agents, which disfigure the Soviet periphery, Bul- 
ganin has clearly joined them in disgrace; his post, 
though not as insignificant as Malenkov’s, is at 
least no higher than Molotov’s. The Praesidium 
of the Council of Ministers, established only five 
years ago after Stalin’s death, consisted of Malen- 
kov, Beria, Molotov, Bulganin and Kaganovich; 
one went to Stavropol, and then there were ... 
none. 
+ * +e 
IT IS ODD to think that as recently as five years 
ago, the British Trade Union movement was 
looked up to with respectful admiration by all 
classes of the community, and all varieties of 
political opinion. Now, the TUC is coming to be 
regarded with mild amusement which will soon 
change, if it does not find some way to put its 
house in order, to contempt. The report of the 
General Council of the TUC on the London bus 
strike, with its revelations of the dissensions over 
strike policy, appears at an unpropitious moment: 
the moment that the busmen’s leaders are trying 
to get the men to work to rule, against their 
union’s advice, as a protest against the cuts in 
‘services which have had to be imposed because of 
the strike’s effects—a nice essay in confused t>ink- 
ing by the busmen’s leaders. It will-be inter:sting 
to see how Mr. Frank Cousins fares at Bourne- 
mouth next month, when an inquest is conducted 
into the whole ridiculous business. He has shown 
himself extremely adept in handling Congress in 
the past; and he has also been astute in taking 
public credit for Union victories while avoiding 
having his name too intimately linked with 
failures. And the impatience of delegates with 
what they feel to be the spinelessness of Sir 
Vincent Tewson will undoubtedly put many of 
those who would otherwise have no particular 
love for Mr. Cousins on his side. Yet it is hard 
to believe that a man whose union members have 
made such a mess of things in the past few months 
will be able to convince Congress that he comes 
before them as a potential saviour. We shall sec. 
PHAROS 
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John Bull’s Schooldays 





Out of the Prisoning Tower 


By 


EARLY all of my generation in Britain when 

young lived under a fairly _ strict 
Yictorian discipline. Generally speaking, discip- 
line was imposed at an early age in the nursery, 
and continued more or less rigidly—the cane 
alone being pliable—through one’s schooldays. 
Not all children lived with the spirit of fear, 
however; but it is mainly true to say that many a 
small boy suffered malformation of the spirit 
in the first place through chronic fear in his 
father’s home. 

If on the other hand there was love within the 
home, both parents being in balance together, 
that and not fear was the base on which the 
child formed its existence, and its future living. 

A child lacking love forms itself alone. It will 
live mainly in a world of fantasy. Francis 
Thompson, writing his essay on Shelley in the 
Nineties, startled many good people with his 
revelations of what the child was, something 
which felt more keenly than even adults. “Thus 
beset, the child fled into the tower of his own 
soul, and raised the drawbridge.’ Had Thompson 
been born a generation later, he might have 
added the epithet loveless before ‘child’; and 
that sometimes the loveless child rushes wildly 
out of its prisoning tower, to steal (fortifying 
itself with possessions); to release tensions by 
setting fire to dry grassy fields; to arm itself 
with a horse-pistol costing ninepence in a junk 
shop, to load it with black powder and rammed 
newspaper wads, and thus to advertise, amidst 
wonderful blue smoke, its own importance. 

School was an extension of my ‘wild boy’ 
(my father’s words) fears (my word). But I was 
not always afraid. Looking back over nearly 
fifty years to my boyhood, I realise how fears 
were often evaded, if their effects are not entirely 
lost in the elderly man today. 


a Aes 

I attended what was original 
‘the Free Grammar School in the Borough,’ 
established ‘of all the best orders and exercises in 
use at the Free Schooles at Westminster, Paul’s 
and Merchant Taylors’ School, and in the Public 
Free School at Eaton.’ 

The school was at Blackheath. Its Founder, in 
the days of his youth before he created the 
School partly as an act of penance about 320 
years before I arrived there, had badly blotted 
his copybook by making a speech in favour of 
the beheaded Earl of Essex, in the hall of Christ 
Church at Oxford. The speech was reported as 
Sedition to the Lord High Treasurer of England 
and, his arms bound with cords, the undergradu- 
ate was taken to Newgate. But the Lord High 
Treasurer advised the Queen to show mercy to 
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the youth, who, in his later age, as a priest of 
the parish of Loos’m, as it was still called when 
I was a boy, devoted himself to good works and 
the re-establishment of a Free School. 

The masters of this establishment, when in due 
course my nervous self attended there, in a 
cousin’s reach-me-down Eton jacket and trousers 
and hobnailed boots, with one exception, were 
amiable and kind. Among the bigger boys of 
Lower School there were bullies, who occasion- 
ally hunted and sat on me in one or another of 
the dark lobbies, during the luncheon hour. They 
held my head underwater while I was learning 
the breaststroke in the Ladywell Baths, the 
reason being, I think, that the small thin child 
with the abnormally large brown eyes gave out an 
irritating timidity and inability to be as other 
boys. These roughs, as I thought of them, were 
escaped from by climbing up a chimney between 
two buttresses supporting the southern walls of 
classrooms abutting on the playground. By 
pressing with plimsolled feet and shoulders 
alternately, one could get to the top, trembling 
and suppressing cries, and claw oneself up to an 
acre or so of roofs and chimney stacks high 
above the ordinary world. 


A sack stuffed into the chimneypot of the 


Head Master's study caused some bother one 
winter; the culprit confessed the instant he saw 
that his crime was discovered, and received five 
strokes of the cane, while with eyes shut (as 
ordered) he was stretched over a chair in order 
that, as far as was possible, the insulating effect 
of loose cloth be eliminated. 

Canings had an invariable ritual, or dogma, 
on such occasions. The Head Master was gentle- 
ness itself, during this preparatory phase. ‘Close 
your eyes; and think.’ Pause. ‘I have misbehaved.’ 
Pause. ‘It shall not happen again.’ Pause. A smut 
floated down upon one extended hand. Wallop. 
‘Think!’ Pause. ‘It shall not happen again.’ 
Wallop. ‘Think! Quite still.’ Wallop. ‘An extra one 
for wriggling, sir. Think now. “I must get that 
mental power! I must not waste the time of 
others like this again.”’ Wallop. ‘You wriggled 
again, sir! Quite still, now. Think! “I must raise 
my standard of honour.”’ Wallop. 

I had the whack about a dozen times a term, 
on average, when I was a member of the Upper 
School. As an insurance against pain, part of an 
old leather satchel was sewn to the inside seat 
of my knickerbockers. Did the wallops resound 
somewhat alarmingly loud? My tears flowed the 
more abundantly, my face expressed despairing 
contrition, the less the stings failed to penetrate 
my shield. At sixteen years, to my shame, I still 
had a small body, treble voice and staring brown 
eyeballs, not blue like all proper boys, as my 
father had told me at three years of age. His eyes 
were blue, like the Head Master's, mine took 
after my mother’s, which easily filled with tears 
like my own, to my father’s exasperation and 
complaint. 

What did I learn there, beyond the need to be 
shifty. two-faced, and the realisation that I was 
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the ‘worst boy in the school,’ as so often one 
heard while staring at the carpet in the Head 
Master's study? In the Upper Fifth we were taken 
by the Head himself, for Latin, Euclid, 
Trigonometry and Higher Mathematics (or the 
foothills thereof, by way of the Binomial 
Theorem, Differential Calculus and Projectiles— 
which very soon afterwards some of us were to 
experience in practice). I confess that these sub- 
jects were, without exception, mysteries to me. 
On the margins of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and 
other incomprehensible volumes, I made pencil 
notes of birds and their eggs, trees, fish and 
animals around the lakes and trees of the 
Dowager Countess of Derby’s park and lands 
at Keston, where I had permission to roam and 
where I freed myself of all home and school 
thoughts. Thither I biked on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons on my £4 19s. 6d. three- 
speed Swift, over the new roads of jarrah-wood 
blocks in which the rails of electric trams were 
embedded. Pheasants, hares, plover, pigeons 
could still be seen in the fields a mile or so from 


the school; trout idled in the upper reaches of the 
Ravensbourne, although the roach, rudd and 
willows of its tributary Quaggy were gone, the 
brook running smooth and unwimpling in a con- 
crete bed under a pavement before new tall 
shops in the High Street. I felt this change 
mournfully, for the spirit of wild life was now 
dominant in my secret living. 

In winter, fogs of deep yellow often made 
dark the midday and it was cold. The windows of 
the Sixth Form were invariably closed, where 
thirty-two boys sat in pairs at sixteen varnished 
desks, grooved with many a knife, pencil and 
pen recording initials, devices, while unending 
thoughts moved without will through heads 
avoiding the keen blue eyes and pink dome of 
wisdom, truth and honour everlastingly striving 
to uplift dull nature to the peaks. The classroom 
had for me a distressing smell, with hot air 
arising from pipes under gratings. Ceaselessly the 
Head, a brilliant scholar named F. W. Lucas, 
urged us to work harder, to get that mental 
power, illustrated by clenched fist vibrated like 
a metronome across his own brows. In his young 
manhood this exceptionally gifted man had 
obtained first place in the honours list for 
English History, Language and Literature at 
London University, together with first place for 
his M.A. Degree in Logic, Philosophy and 
Economics; he had also taken a research course 
in Psychology for his Ph.D. at Freiburg, under 
Professor Munsterberg. 

‘Hard at it, boys, hard at it! Get that mental 
power! I saw your eyes, Williamson! Foxy, sir, 
foxy! No sugar in your tea for a week? Agreed? 
Very well. Now concentrate. Quite quiet, boys, 
quite quiet!’ He would leave the room for a few 
minutes. Immediately the silence would erupt into 
gusty relief. ‘Open the window, for God’s sake. 
I'm stifling!’ One unheeded cry among a buzz 
of voices. Perhaps the study door behind us 
would open suddenly, catching a figure pointing 
at the moisture running down the windows. 
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‘Come along, sir! I'll gi’e you that cane! You 
will have to leave this school, sir, if you are not 
careful!’ etc. Perhaps the offender would be 
reprieved, owing to the (exaggerated) terror on 
his face, and sentence be commuted to the Head’s 
favourite charity. ‘Do you agree to pay tuppence 
to the Fresh Air Fund, sir? You do. Put 
Williamson’s name down for tuppence, Latymer. 
Next time, sir, you will not get off so lightly. 
You are the worst boy in the school, sir!’ 

But he was not always the falcon stooping upon 
lesser birds, who could not emulate his flight and 
vision. He was courtesy itself to those who 
pleaded headaches, toothaches, earaches, etc. 
Many did, to excuse lack of preparation. I dis- 
covered a rare bird, then almost unknown, 
during a ‘visit to the dentist’ in the Fox Grove 
Woods at Beckenham—a willow titmouse. 

In my own eyes, without undue concern, I 
knew myself to be a coward, poor at games, an 
idiot at Euclid, etc. etc. I left just before the 
Great War arose in my mind with excitement 
and fear and secret hope that it would not sub- 
side into peace, on that blue and sunlit August 
Bank Holiday of 1914. If I was the worst boy, 
the most brilliant scholar, who in my second year 
at the Heath School (to give it its original name) 


went on to Rugby, was the Head Master's son, 
now a don at Cambridge. He was older than I, 
but I remember my admiration for his achieve- 
ment, which was to head the Senior Cambridge 
Local list throughout Great Britain for the year, 
with First Class Honours and distinctions in 
many subjects, including Greek. I can still see 
him standing by the parallel bars in Big Hall, 
after the Lists had come and the Head had said: 
‘Now you shall all know your fates!’ as he stood 
modestly outside the Sixth Form room, his blue 
eyes lowered in the sensitive face of a poet. 

My tears have been clouds these many decades; 
my hate, or strangled love, was never strong. 
‘The Old Bird,’ I have often thought, took 
on a heroic task; he should not have worn him- 
self out in a London suburban school of 300 boys, 
but have been a tutor at, soon surely to have 
become Master of, one of the colleges at 
the ancient Universities; for his mental range 
was wide and he lived to instil and to pass on 
his abiding love of the flowers of our western 
civilisation, based on ‘the radiance of Hellas.’ 
I remember him with affection, as I remember 
most of the faces of my time at the school, in- 
cluding the hundred or so of my generation who 
were killed in the 1914-18 War. 


Lord Milner 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


ORD MILNER was the greatest of those who, in 
L the early years of this century, made them- 
selves the prophets of the Imperial idea. The 
Imperial idea is an idea of dignity, of which many 
in the changed circumstances of today know no 
more than the parody. At certain periods of the 
world’s history cultures which have been hitherto 
separate come inevitably into contact with one 
another. It is for the general good that for a time 
at any rate men of the higher culture should take 
on themselves the government of the lower and 
induct it into the new habits which the new 
circumstances demand. With the improvement of 
communications in the nineteenth century the 
white trader had, for better or worse, made his 
way into and disrupted the old cultures of Asia 
and Africa. White government must accept the 
responsibility which that new situation created. 
There must be, at any rate, a period of imperial 
rule in the newly colonised parts of the world, and, 
if there was to be an Imperial power, then in the 
conditions of the nineteenth century Britain was 
uniquely situated to be that power. She had almost 
a monopoly of the world’s industry and was the 
predominant master of the world’s capital. An 
island in a day in which it was only possible to 
reach an island in a boat, she could keep herself 
free from the entanglements of the Continent and 
the expense of a large conscript army. Therefore it 
could in the last century be readily argued—and 
indeed was readily conceded by many who had no 
drop of British blood in their veins—that the 
advance of Britain in those days was not the 
advance of a particular country so much as the 
general advance of civilisation. Indeed the 


Imperial theorists were at their weakest when they 
spoke of their idea as a peculiarly British—or.a 
peculiarly Anglo-Saxon—idea and when they 
sometimes tied in with it theories of racial 
superiority that were only less barbaric and less 


scientific than the more horrible racial theories 
with which we have been made familiar in our 
own time. The idea of a few dedicated men who 
devoted themselves to the Imperial task was essen- 
tially, as Chesterton truly wrote of Kipling, an 
idea independent of nationality. Most Englishmen 
were not imperialists—at any rate in that sense 
of the word imperialist—and most of the 
imperialists—such as Milner himself—were by no 
means wholly 
English. The Brit- 
ish Empire was, it 
is true, not a paci- 
fist adventure, but 
within her domin- 
ions the British 
had only on rare 
occasions to use 
force. In general 
her rule was a 
rule by consent— 
by consent alike 
of the governed 
and of the other 
Powers. 

As so often 
happens, the Imperial idea came to be most 
explicitly formulated at a time—the last de- 
cade of the nineteenth and the first decade of 
this century—when it was beginning to cease to be 
valid. Other countries—particularly Germany— 
were by then beginning to compete with Britain as 
exporters of capital and as a result beginning to 
demand to share with Britain in the Imperial cake. 
There is much force in the contention that the 
Boers under Kruger were determined on driving 
the British out of South Africa altogether, that a 
conflict was inevitable and that the Boer attitude 
to the African was such that the white man’s 
permanent survival in a South Africa under Boer 
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hegemony was impossible. Yet much more than 
the fate of English or Dutch in South Africa was 
at stake in the Boer War. Continental opinion— 
to a large extent unfairly—saw in the conflict an 
example of insatiable British greed. The British, 
as the Continentals argued, who already possessed 
far more than their fair share of the world’s 
colonies, were now determined to seize the pos- 
sessions of another European people just because 
wealth had been found there. The British, who had 
up till then held their Empire on the whole with 
the consent of the European nations, now found 
a united Europe arrayed against them. Frightened 
by such hostility, they were compelled to aban- 
don their independent policy—seek alliance with 
Japan and entente with France. The Germans 
threw down their naval challenge. By attempting 
to carry through in the teeth of the world an enter- 
prise which could only have been carried through 
with the good will of the world, we courted in- 
evitable failure. 

Today the whole situation is changed. We no 
longer have the capital to finance the development 
of an Empire alone. We are financially dependent 
on a wealthier ally. The aeroplane and the new 
weapons have transformed a strategic position of 
special advantage into a strategic position of 
special disadvantage. The temporary Japanese 
victories in the last war have destroyed the legend 
of the white man’s invincibility. Above all our 
subjects have learnt the lessons of nationalism 
which we ourselves taught them and our Imperial 
rule can no longer receive that general consent 
which it received in the last century. It is very 
arguable that it would have been better both for 
them and for the world had they learnt their lessons 
a little more slowly, but we have to come to terms 
with the world as it is. Milner, who had recognised 
from his early Egyptian days that our world posi- 
tion was inevitably ephemeral, would, we may be 
sure, have seen this as clearly as any one. 

Is there, then, nothing that we can say save that 
Milner was a noble figure but a figure of a past 
age, wrestling with problems essentially different 
from the problems of today? Sir Evelyn Wrench 
would certainly like to say a great deal more than 
that and it would be very churlish not to 
sympathise with his loyalty and his ambition.* It 
is true that South Africa has today, as Milner 
foresaw from the first was all too likely to happen, 
been wholly lost to the Imperial idea. Was that 
loss inevitable, or were mistakes made that could 
have been avoided? It was surely inevitable pro- 
vided there was a war. Provided that there was a 
war at all, then the Boers were bound to win the 
peace whoever won the war. They were bound to 
win the peace because, although the ideas of 
Milner and his dedicated ‘kindergarten’ about the 
treatment of the African were enormously more 
enlightened than those of the Boers, the attitude 
ofthe English South African towards the African 
was a great deal nearer to the attitude of the Boer 
than it was to that of Milner. It is easy to 
say, aS Milner said at the time and as Sir Evelyn 
Wrench seems inclined to say today (though 
he admits that he did not say so at the 
time), that the fault lies with Campbell-Banner- 
man for granting full self-government too soon. 
I doubt if that be true. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
act at least gave us the support of South Africa 


* ALFRED LorD MILNER: THE MAN OF No ILLU- 
SIONS, 1854-1925. By John Evelyn Wrench. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 42s.) 
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in two world wars. Had it not been for him there 
would certainly have been a third Boer War in 
1914. The only real chance of saving the situation 
lay in avoiding the Boer War at all—in playing for 
time until Kruger died and more liberal and 
realistic Boers like Botha were able to succeed. 
That meant in practice, in not breaking off the 
Bloemfontein Conference. Characteristically Mil- 
ner came to recognise the mistake that he had 
made, just as he came to recognise the mistake that 
he made over Chinese labour and the sanctioning 
of corporal punishment. 

His South African policy, if a failure, was a 
noble failure, and his role in the 1914 war a 
noble success. Sir Evelyn Wrench, we cannot but 
feel, is a little too kind to the part that he played 
in the years between his return from South Africa 
and 1914—to his championship of the House of 
Lords and of what is called Ulster. The House of 
Lords after the 1906 election had recklessly defied 
every convention of the constitution by rejecting 
wholesale measures which the electorate clearly 
approved, and Asquith’s proposals for curbing 
their powers were astonishing in their moderation. 
It would have been inconceivable that’ such a 
body behaving in such a fashion should have been 
left with an absolute veto on legislation. A Con- 
servative appealing for revolution is always a 
slightly ridiculous figure because there are always 
so many others with so much deeper grievances 
who are likely to profit from his example, and 
surely a more ridiculous and less inspiring cause 
for revolution than the House of Lords of 1910 
can never have existed. Milner’s ‘damn the con- 
sequences’ was a reckless and rather ridiculous 


appeal; even more dangerous was his support of 
Carson’s plans for defying an Act of Parliament 
with civil war. Whether the Act was a good one or 
a bad one, the appeal to civil war is a desperate 
appeal and bound to encourage desperate imita- 
tors. The objection of the Unionists of the North- 
East to being submitted to a Dublin Parliament 
was not an unreasonable desire, but the Covenant 
in whose name they proposed to take up arms 
pledged them to resist any form of Home Rule 
for Ireland, and that was an ambition, if sincerely 
held, so unrealistic as hardly to be sane and, if 
insincerely -proclaimed, desperately wicked. Mil- 
ner had from his early years recognised that some 
form of Home Rule for Ireland was inevitable. 
He was only opposed to all the forms of Home 
Rule that were actually proposed and it is a 
thousand pities that a great man who prided him- 
self on his independence of party did not dis- 
sociate himself from the reckless folly of the 
Unionist leaders on that point. 

We are often told that Communism is not so 
much a political programme as a religion. Some- 
thing of the same could be said of this Imperial 
creed of Milner and his friends. It is strange how 
largely his political ideas seem to have ousted 
from his mind any speculation about the ultimate 
mysteries which we should naturally have looked 
for in a man so highly intellectual. Yet there is, 
as Sir Evelyn Wrench well brings out, a moving 
dignity in a life dedicated without thought of self 
to the service of an idea, and Milner is one of 
those, with whom it is possible to disagree, but 
whom it is impossible not to respect. Sir Evelyn 
Wrench has put us in his debt by his portrait. 


Wassail in Old South Ken 


By ALAN BRIEN 


NE peep into the candle-lit murk and I 
¢ to go into reverse immediately. I 
backed out of the dining-room with its dark, 
smoke-stained walls, its unpolished floorboards 
tufted with rushes, its refectory tables piled with 
wooden platters and lop-sided earthen mugs, its 
stuffed hawk on a perch in the corner, its paint- 
ings full of yellowing Tudor .faces squinting 
through the varnish. But the Wench who bosomed 
out of the darkness had me by wrist and elbow 
in a policewoman’s grip. 

‘Sirrah Brien?’ she demanded in a voice which 
set my eardrums pounding. ‘Sirrah Brien. Wel- 
come. Join the goodly throng.’ The goodly throng 
went on shovelling away with their two-pronged 
dental forks like the jolly old Elizabethan 
trenchermen and trencherwomen they were imi- 
tating. The Wench prodded me forward like a 
mother introducing a backward child at a 
Christmas party. 

‘Gentlefolk,’ she announced. ‘Sirrah Brien is 
to join us. Welcome him in the customary 
fashion.’ The diners stopped and stared. They 
were all wearing great flapping napkins round 
their necks as if they were taking part in a mass 
shaving contest. Their eyes shone in the half- 
light and they grinned like sliced melons. Then 
they all began hammering on the tables with their 
mugs and shouting in hearty transatlantic accents 
—~Welcome, Sirrah Brien. What-ho. Wassail.’ 

‘Sirrah Brien, meet your King for tonight. King 


Herbert,’ continued the Wench. King Herbert 
rose rather unsteadily from his high-backed 
throne. His face was as red as underdone beef 
and his rimless spectacles flashed like a helio- 
graph. ‘Ur. Sirrah. Be seated. Ur. More ale. 
Sirrah. The King proclaims a holiday. Ur. You 
know what I mean. Three cheers for the King.” 
The diners hammered on the table again. I mut- 
tered, ‘Gramercy, gentles all,’ and sank nervously 
into my seat. 


The Elizabethan Room at the Gore Hotel in 
Kensington is probably the only place in 
England where life even remotely resembles a 
three-colour advertisement by the British Travel 
and Holidays Association. Here in the words of 
the Toronto Star is ‘a triumph of English gour- 
mandising exactly as Falstaff would have seen it 
366 years ago.’ The furnishings are as accurate 
and authentic as a Hollywood historical film. 
A young man sits by the fireside and strums a 
lute. to the music of Dowland and Tallis. The 
wenches wear frilly caps, tightly laced stomachers 
and bust out of the tops of their dresses like ice- 
cream out of a cornet. The menu is in two 
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‘removes,’ beginning with cucumbers in Canary 
wine, peacock and boar’s head, and carrying on 
with roast capon and venison to artichoke pie 
and gooseberry tanzye. A king is elected to rule 
each evening. The court is in session from 7 p.m. to 
midnight for an all-inclusive price of six dollars. 

Many American tourists are disappointed by 
the perverse reluctance of the English to live up 
to the travel folders. Gaffers refuse to wear 
smocks, lean on curly sticks and offer their fore- 
locks for the tugging. Taxi-drivers will not speak 
rhyming slang or sing ‘My Old Dutch’ as they 
drive on the wrong side of the road. Some of them 
even pass weeks here without seeing a soggy 
brussels sprout. Such pageantry as there is—the 
Guards at Buckingham Palace, the sentries on 
horseback in Whitehall, the Beefeaters at the 
Tower—can only be seen from the outside. But 
the Elizabethan Room provides do-it-yourself 
pageantry. To many visitors it is obviously the 
most memorable moment of ‘their twenty-one- 
day-seven-countries' tour. And the charade is 
played out with a rather touching earnestness. 

The other guests, for instance, were temporarily 
jerked out of their fantasy when I refused to 
wear my napkin like a bib. Doubt began to spread 
around the table. If the only Englishman present 
refused to take part, perhaps the whole rigmmarole 
was not authentic. Perhaps the Elizabethans did 
not say ‘Wassail’ to each other as they pledged 
their health in mead. Perhaps it was unnecessary 
to leave part of your helping on your platter for 
the poor of South Kensington. Perhaps English 
aristocracy did not dine here when they could 
afford it. I felt as if I had pushed open the 
door at Dr. Barnardo’s on Christmas Eve and 
shouted, ‘Santa Claus does not exist.’ 

My fellow guests merely looked hurt. The 
Chief Wench was furious. ‘You must wear your 
napkin, Sirrah Brien,’ she commanded. ‘Every- 
one else wears a napkin. I have never seen such 
behaviour. The King will show his displeasure.’ 
The last threat was a little unnerving and it was 
my turn to look worried and doubtful. Who 
could tell what Elizabethan punishments the King 
was allowed to inflict? Surely a freeborn English- 
man could not be drawn and quartered-in his 
own country by a pack of colonials? Still, they 
might make me dance a galliard, or sing a catch, 
or answer one of those silly Shakespearian riddles 
about the owl being a baker’s daughter, which 
always set the cast laughing like mad at Stratford. 
Fortunately, another Sirrah and his Lady came 
stumbling nervously into the room’ at that 
moment and amid all the flurry of tankard-bang- 
ing and wassail-hailing my offence was forgotten. 

I suspected the new Sirrah of being an agent 
of the British Travel and Holidays Association. 
First, because he was also English. Secondly, 
because he was more English than anyone I have 
ever met. He spoke entirely in vowels, mostly 
the long ‘a,’ and when he laughed it was slow- 
motion recording of a hen clucking. He wore a 
black jacket and pin-stripe trousers and he said 
his name was Psmith. Psmith, just like that. Pro- 
nouncing the P as if it were an initial. He, of 
course, wore his napkin like a baby. 

In Sirrah Psmith’s honour, the King pro- 
claimed another holiday; halved the taxes and 
threatened to chop off the Queen’s head if she 
kept on drinking his mead. ‘I think that King 
is from Texas,’ said the lady opposite me, who 
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was as brown as fried chicken and wore shocking- 
pink lipstick. ‘Sing, King. Give us an Elizabethan 
tune.’ The King stood up, cocked one leg over 
the arm of his chair and sang unselfconsciously 
in a concert-party baritone. He sang “The Eyes 
of Texas are upon You,’ ‘Around the World in 
Eighty Days,’ ‘Cheer, Cheer for Old Notre Dame’ 
and a chorus which went ‘A fragrant pipe and a 
gossiping friend and flagon of foaming ale.’ While 
he sang the sun-tanned lady talked to me. 

‘I work for the Dale Carnegie Institute in 
Chicago. Have you heard of Dale Carnegie? You 
don’t say. Yes. But it’s true. You do influence 
friends and make. . . . Listen to me. I mean in- 
fluence people. It’s real science. You ought to 
try it. Well, of course, I don’t mean you need 
it. But I bet I could sell you a course if I had 
you alone for an hour. Well, thank you. You're 
so sweet. It was the Dale Carnegie course which 
taught me how to sell Dale Carnegie. I've saved 
every penny I could to come to Europe. It’s very, 
very lovely in London. And your Queen, now 
she’s real pretty. Don’t you think your Queen 
is real pretty? You don’t say. You're such a 
hard man to please. I see what you mean. But 
now Dale Carnegie would teach you how to say 
that without offending anybody. But anybody. 
You don’t say. Well, we believe that everybody 
likes to please everybody. Now isn’t this place 
just dandy? Of course I know it’s not real and 
all. You don’t say. I wondered about that 
“wassail.” Such a great way of saying “your 
health.” I came here because a friend of mine, 
a real old man but a good friend, because he 
came here. You know, the way he talked this was 
kind of a sacred place to him. I mean it. Well, 
he talked about it like it was tea at the Palace, 
you know what I mean. But it’s a fun place all 
right. That King, he just kills me. You don’t say.’ 

All round the table everyone was rattling away 
like this as they scooped up the syllabub, smoked 
the shag in clay pipes and took tentative pinches 
of snuff. My Dale Carnegie friend enjoyed every- 
thing but the snuff. ‘Thanks, but no thanks. I 
had some before you came in. Damn near sneezed 
all my mascara off.’ As the claret kept circulating 
in great rough jugs and the air grew solid with 
smoke, the whole thing took on the air of a 
wedding party in a Raimu film. Life histories 
were exchanged. Operations were relived. Ad- 
dresses were written down in little notebooks. 
Sometimes five songs were being chorused at 
once. During one tiny lull Sirrah Psmith was 
heard to say peevishly to his Lady, ‘Gertrude, 
pinching is out,’ and he was lectured by the King. 
An old man with a wobbly, pendulous face which 
looked five sizes too big for his skull suddenly 
became frantically amorous and as each wench 
entered he waved a candle and shouted, ‘Have 
you had the pleasure of kissing me yet, Wench? 
Come over here and really enjoy life.’ 

Around half-past midnight the last tankard was 
drained, the last wassail uttered, the last pipe 
secreted in the handbag (‘Just the cutest souvenir, 
you know what I mean?’) and the party broke up. 
The dollars were handed over with fulsome, end- 
lessly repetitive thanks and embraces and hand- 
shakes for the wenches. And my friend said, ‘Gee, 
I’m sorry that’s over. Real sorry. Tomorrow we're 
off to Rome. I hear that’s a pretty great town, 
but I'll bet they don’t have anything like this. I 
just bet you they don’t. You don’t say.” 
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Roundabout 


Superboy 
HULTON’S gave 
birth to its Boys’ 
and Girls’ Ex- 
hibition in the 
middle of the school holidays, with 
Harry Secombe as its hysterical mid- 
wife arriving on an elephant. The boys 
and girls, the Eagle and Girl reading 
public, turned out to be nicely bred 
upper-middle-class children. They even 
inquired politely whether they should 
not put a penny in first before trying 
the press-button competition on Dental 
Decay. The Raleigh stand was more popular, with 
rows of exhausted boys lashing themselves on to 
ride faster than anybody else to get a new 
Raleigh bike. 


One thing nobody gave a damn for. was 
‘Kalamazoo and How It Grew.’ Nor were they 
wasting any saucer stares on National Savings or 
‘Taking up a Career in the Midland Bank.’ A few 
little girls seemed adultly surprised at the yaws- 
stricken children photographed on the UNICEF 
stand before rushing on to meet the more con- 
genial kind of black men on the National Coal 
Board’s model of a coalface. There was some 
mobbing in George Cansdale’s department. A 
couple of guinea-pigs and a rabbit were narrowly 
saved from lynching. Smart, knowing little girls 
from the Aida Foster School paraded on and 
off a stage modelling improbably glamorous 
garments. Passing workmen pursed their lips for 
a whistle at the flimsy night-attire, then thought 
better of it. The axis of the exhibition was an 
extremely ugly bit of twisted metal called the 
‘Hultron.’ The organisers boasted that this was 
a mobile resting on a pin measuring one-sixty- 
fourth of an inch. Though even a toddler could 
see that the thing was bolted to the floor and 
utterly static. There was also a competition around 
this—‘Two Super Cycles to be Won!’ ° 


Upstairs was a retreat for the intelleztuals. 
There were art exhibitions, and long-head¢ 4 little 
boys encased in concentration and locked in com- 
bat over chess-boards in tense, Thinker poses. 
Little girls prissily painted a still-life of oranges 
in ‘a replica of an artist’s garret studio exact in 
every detail, even to the north light window look- 
ing out over the rooftops.’ Some jolly parsons, 
who clearly thought the whole thing a most 
terrific lark, had dug in behind the stained glass 
on the Church of England stand and were twink- 
ling at the mums. 


Noise smote visitors like waves crashing round 
the Eddystone lighthouse. Apart from the cries of 
the young, and the paper banger with which every 
tiny hand was furnished, all the big exhibitors 
had vied boyishly to see who could make the 
most row. The Rank Organisation had a game 
entry, sinking the Titanic as rowdily as possible, 
but simply could not compete with the big 
battalions of the Forces of the Crown. They had 
the whole place drenched in martial music and 
all their favourite toys on show—a twenty-five- 








pounder field gun, a Daring Class destroyer, a 
section of a Vampire jet, and some glamorous 
Guardsmen. Recruiting officers, casual and watch- 
ful as tarts, stood by to enrol any adolescents 
seduced by their pretty weapons. 


Spaceman 


‘THE FIRST TIME George went to the moon,’ said 
the woman at the phone, ‘was about four years 
ago. He believes it is wrong for the Americans 
to send up rockets. They don’t know what they’re 
doing.’ 

The No. 14 bus had dawdled down to the 
seedier end of the Fulham Road. The tall Vic- 
torian mansions, with their smudged peeling 
plaster and faded red brick, seemed petrified in 
an atmosphere of mid-November afternoon. At 
No. 757 a ‘Sold’ notice poked from an upstairs 
window. But a newly painted sign proclaimed 
‘The Aetherius Society.’ 

The door opened with a loud ping like the 
bell of a village sweet shop. From the living-room 
at the back came the cosy sound of a table 
being laid for high tea. 


Then a door slammed overhead. Like Moses 
descending from the mountain with the tablets 
of the Law, Mr. George King came down the 
stairs carrying two recording tapes. ‘Who is that 
phoning?’ he asked. ‘Well, wind it up. I’ve told 
you I’m dealing with the press in the future.’ 
His unfastened shirt-cuffs flapping, he hurried to 
the inner office. He sat between a pile of leaflets 
(‘Demand an end to Official Silence about Flying 
Saucers and Prevent Nuclear War’) and a bundle 
of the Society’s magazine Cosmic Voice. 


‘The last time I went to the moon was a few 
months ago,’ said Mr. King. ‘Anyone can go there, 
you know. I could explain the method. But it’s 
extremely dangerous. I don’t want people to start 
doing it.’ 

At regular meetings at the Caxton Hall, Mr. 
King, in Yogic Trance, makes contact with 
Martian Spacemen. In a language compounded 
of-Old Testament English and cheap Science Fic- 
tion, he publicly administers his own mental 
therapy. 

‘It’s radioactivity that’s making air crashes go 
up. We warned all the airports when I had the 
message,’ he said. ‘I expect most of them threw 
my letter in the wastepaper basket,’ he added, 
not sadly but with a tone almost of triumph. He 
explained how he had seen twelve flying saucers 
over the Chelsea Embankment recently. ‘Like 
golden spheres of light. No sound. No sparks. 
I happen to know that these particular ones came 
from Mars. You'll hear all about that at Trafalgar 
Square next Saturday.’ 


His hand ceaselessly fidgeting with a stapling 
machine on his desk, he explained that there were 
two reasons why he had been chosen for this 
work. Firstly, his Yogic training had prepared 
him for the extreme mental pressure involved in 
receiving the messages. But secondly? The main 
reason cannot yet be revealed. 
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Mouse on a Wheel 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Goddess. (Curzon.)—A Time 
to Love and a Time to Die. 
(Gaumont.)—Kings Go Forth. 
(Leicester Square Theatre.) 

Pappy CHAYEVSKY specialises in 
misfits, to the point of persuading 
us that we are all of us misfits, that 
outsiders outnumber insiders, and plain girls are 
more attractive than pretty ones. Marty and his 
plain girl, or the men who went on from their 
office to The Bachelor Party, were everyday 
people, and it was this everydayness that gave 
them strength; this, and the fact that they were 
likeable, even admirable, and that, without being 
sentimentalised, they increased one’s respect for 
the anonymous people seen and forgotten in bus 
or Underground. In these earlier films he was con- 
cerned with the valuable reality behind the dull 
facade; in The Goddess (director: John Crom- 
well; ‘A’ certificate) he does the opposite— 
pokes behind a dazzling exterior to show us_the 
hollowness, the corruption, the plain -human 
wretchedness lurking behind the legendary exist- 
ence of a famous woman. Look closely and what 
do you find? Unsuspected courage, love and 
dignity, the earlier films said. Look closely now 
and what do you find? Under the blonde 
opulence a drunken, twitching, suicidal, heartless 
and next-to-soulless woman whose pathos is 
hardly bearable and whose tragedy hardly even 
pitiable, the result of lovelessness and rejection 
in childhood, dealing out lovelessness and rejec- 
tion to her own child, yet continuing, since it is 
‘the only things she can do, to make fims. It is 
not an ‘exposure’ of Hollywood, but the portrait 
of one sick wretch who has managed to clutch 
and claw her way. up to it and there lie, panting 
with exhausted effort, for the rest of her days, 
going through the motions of film-star living as 
she goes through the motions of love, as her 
lifeless great house goes through the motions of 
domestic living, as her gaoler is called her secre- 
tary and in public goes through the motions of 
secretaryhood. 

A casebook of a film, it has so few moments 
of normality that one almost ends by forgetting 
the other world beyond the closed circle of this 
one woman’s neuroses. Kim Stanley, a robust, 
jolly-looking person, more like a hockey queen 
than a film star, I would have thought, manages 
to make her own robustness and natural jollity 
of appearance, her own placid and rather unin- 
telligent looks, seem far more sinister than those 
of the conventional-looking loonie; for had she 
looked hag-ridden, with a thin, startled face and 
the hysterical pop-eyes of a Bette Davis or a 
Carolyn Jones, you would have known what to 
expect. But here you have a woman rather on 
the plump side, and on the face of it as healthy 
and moon-facedly ordinary as you could find, 
hiding such a depth of horror and loneliness as 
makes any happy world seem to crumble. Lone- 
liness is the film’s theme, each person in it living 
in a kind of padded cell of selfishness, unable 
even to tap out messages to the next prisoner. 
The goddess of love, the envy of millions, is not 





only loveless but unlovable: as circular and 
hopeless a situation as that of a mouse on a 
wheel. 

Erich Maria Remarque’s tale of the crumbling 
last days of Hitlerism, A Time to Love and a Time 
to Die (director: Douglas Sirk; ‘A’ certificate), 
goes on the principle that the more noise you 
make, the more warlike it all sounds. Outside an 
air-raid you never heard such a crashing and 
banging as the Berlin air-raids make in this film, 
or felt at the same time less convinced of being 
in an air-raid, perhaps largely because, no matter 
how many times she is bombed out, how many 
fires she scrambles through, the heroine turns 
up in an immaculately ironed blouse each time 
you see her. This is a long, slow, superficial film 
with such a sonorous tone about it that clearly 
it means to convince us it has something profound 
to say. But both its hope and its despair seem 
trivial, and the images it uses for both (the 
blossoming tree in winter, the melting corpses in 
spring, the dying hand clutching for the letter 
that gives news of a child conceived), though per- 
fectly legitimate, are somehow made obvious, 
neat and smug by the neat, obvious, smug tone 
of the whole film, that seems to think a lot of 
gore and bright colours and boots in the mud 


Television 


Fourth Class 


By PETER 


THERE is, there really is, much on 
television to entertain and even 
edify, but the more portentously 
they aim, the more resoundingly 
they fall. Christopher Mayhew, 
MP, has always seemed to me the 
least illuminating of TV’s public 
eyes (one remembers some dim forums in which 
problems were supposedly decided by the 
audience pressing buzzers}, and last week in a 
much-trailed BBC investigation he turned the 
weak light of his torch on the huge subject of 
Class. Here was a fascinating topic, valid and 
suitable for television, the essential, basic point 
being surely that the old stratification of Upper, 
Middle, Lower has been eroded out of recog- 
nition, and its convenient if deceptive pattern 
replaced by an infinitely complicated fragmenta- 
tion. This is a subject demanding interpretation 
and illustration, certainly not one in which a 
point is necessarily proved by asking people to 
give their opinions, or press buzzers. The absence 
of buzzers in this programme was Mr. Mayhew’s 
main achievement. 

For the full break-up of society has apparently 
escaped him, though his own impeccable back- 
ground (Haileybury, Christ Church, Socialist 
MP) might have served as a fair pointer. Instead 
of querying the whole stereotyped conception of 
class, he accepted it with the aplomb of a pre-war, 
Left Book Club social surveyor. First he showed 
us three men leaving a cricket field, suggesting 
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can say the last word about a catastrophe like 
the last one. The film’s one bright spot is the 
Germans’ current favourite, Liselotte Pulver, who 
for some reason has turned her perfectly pro- 
nounceable first name into the rubbery-sounding 
Lilo, and plays the girl whose father is in a con- 
centration camp with a kind of radiant, indignant 
hopefulness that really conveys what the blossom- 
ing tree keeps failing to. 

Much better, much more compact and beauti- 
fully acted is another war film, Kings Go Forth 
(director: Delmar Daves; ‘A’ certificate), in 
which war is not the main subject but simply the 
setting for a conflict between two men on the 
theme of racialism. It is a simple film, asking the 
simple question: Which American would marry 
the girl whose father was a Negro? The conflict 
is simply resolved, too, between the good guy 
with the delinquent background (Frank Sinatra) 
and the bad one with the college background 
(Tony Curtis), yet somehow, because of the re- 
markable intelligence of these two men and the 
restrained, touching performance of Leora Dana 
as the girl’s mother, one accepts the simplicity, 
the neatness of events and character, the obvious 
conclusion. All I found hard to accept was the 
fact that everyone in the film considered Tony 
Curtis dazzlingly handsome and attractive, and 
that the whole plot turned on this. But that, I 
suppose, is one of those old screen conventions, 
a piece of creaking plot machinery you have to 
accept, like the fat, middle-aged prima donna you 
must accept as a girl of fifteen. 


FORSTER 


that in the middle they were class-less, but else- 
where class obtruded. Having played in just such 
a local cricket match two days before, I can only 
assure him that social distinctions (not always the 
same thing as class ditto, be it noted) are still 
as nicely preserved on the field as in the pavilion. 
But then there was no attempt to establish and 
define terminology, though this first of three pro- 
grammes was called ‘What Is Class?’ and class 
in the sense of quality was not considered at all; 
nor was its relation to snobbery. 

However, this dubious initial point recorded, 
Mr. Mayhew seemed to assume that he had 
proved the accuracy of his observation-(after all, 
there had been pictures, hadn't there?) and so he 
started Galluping off along his false trail, inter- 
viewing people in many jobs, visiting all kinds of 
premises and drawing all kinds of conclusions. 
Education, accent, wealth, family background, 
job were taken to be the determining factors of 
class, and people’s status under each heading was 
recorded by putting balls on a large chart. 

It was the mixture of bland assurance with 
complete inconclusiveness that I found so irritat- 
ing. Thus the cricket-playing butcher and elec- 
trician were said to be of different classes. (On 
my way to cricket the car was filled up by an 
Old Etonian garagiste: now what class would he 
be?) A man with two Rolls was presumed to be 
a King of Industry, which he manifestly was not. 
(I know two cooks who have a Rolls, and a mil- 
lionaire who prefers a tiny car, as does Lord 
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Nuffield—and what class is he? Nouveau riche?) 
There was no recognition of the rural as against 
urban variations of the theme. Public schools 
were invoked as upper-class symbols, without 
mention of the social-scale distinctions between 
them, as between different Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges. A phonetics expert brightly placed the 
accent on accent in a way that would have en- 
raged Higgins, as though the most affectedly- 
cultured voices were not cultivated by those 
strangled by their no-school-ties. (Few debs can 
match the U-vowels of BBC secretaries, and few 
BBC secretaries have been debs.) And what about 
changes in fashionable pronunciation, from tay- 
table to espresso usage? Not.to mention fashion- 
able pubs where it is the Public Bar that is 
popular? 

A roadsweeper was said to come bottom in the 
social poll, with a docker next step above. Tell 
that to a docker, earning twice as much as the 
schoolmaster teaching his son! Then we were 
shown a middle-class parson gardening (nearer 
to class in a garden . . .?), and a doctor and his 
son who were different types but the same class, 
for when it came to the son ‘the ceremony of 
afternoon tea holds no mysteries for him,’ as I 
distinctly heard Mr. Mayhew say. It was among 
his more striking phrases. 

I know there was only half an hour, but there 
was not a hint of that whole subtle classification- 
defying segment of our 1958 world of ‘company 
directors’ and expense-account aristocrats and 
car-owning miners and baby-sitting scholars and 
(Lord help us!) Life Peeresses: just Mr. May- 
hew droning on with his nice, scoutmaster’s smile 
and perfect self-assurance. Next week he promises 
us a look at ‘the human side of class.’ 

Ah well, thank goodness for Tonight. 

Random moments. Aldous Huxley’s face, sad 
and dead-white in close-up, ‘and his high, rather 
querulous voice of a prophet insufficiently heeded 
. . - Jenny Nasmyth regretting her emancipa- 
tion and taking the honours in Undercurrent, 
ITV’s late-night Monday programme, in which 
distinguished journalists pretend to be students 
again and stage little debates about large ques- 
tions . . . Frank Owen’s This Week interview 
with Soustelle, and the latter’s sharp smile, and 
manner of an eminence so grey as to be almost 
black. 


Ballet 
Art For Our Sake 


By A. V. COTON 


g ‘THE METHOD’ has not yet become 
widely associated with ballet. But 
only because most people, even in- 
side ballet, have not yet dis- 
covered that the success of the 
Bolshoi Theatre Ballet rests on the 
application to dancing of the 

Stanislavsky technique. Not that The Method 
is the answer to all problems of interpretation. 
Today every kind of theatre artist is gradually 
becoming aware of the first principle behind 
The Method: it is better for the performer to 
understand in a conscious and coherent way what 
he is supposed to interpret rather than to lean 
on that shaky theatrical prop for all cripples— 
instinct. 
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An attempt to infuse an English ballet style 
with some awareness of the Bolshoi Method was 
on view in Beryl Grey’s recent performance of 
Swan Lake, Act 2, with London’s Festival 
Ballet. Probably as a result of her Moscow visit 
last December, her new approach was to enlarge 
and elongate the lyrical gestures and movements. 
This might have been effective in an entire pro- 
duction geared to the Bolshoi interpretation. 
Here, she was working against, not with, a cast 
which was not stylistically in sympathy with her 
intentions. But, at least, an important English 
dancer has reacted correctly to the large lesson 
which the Bolshoi visit offered free. 

Method of the commoner sort is also desirable 
in most parts of the English ballet system today; 
method as a system of clear thinking and plan- 
ning on choreography and artistic policy. Most 
young choreographers have, since 1945, broken 
out-of that dream world in which the highest 
achievement was to concoct a ballet on a fairy- 
tale or mythical basis, but without, of course, re- 
lating the myth to modern times or modern man. 
We have had the balletic equivalent of the AYM 
in drama with works by John Cranko, Kenneth 
Macmillan, Wolfgang Brunner and others. These 
have told us that life is nasty, brutish and short 
and frequently filled with nasty, brutish and short 
people. Nobody seems perturbed that the AYMs 
of ballet have not tried to probe behind the 
nastiness. 

There have been three kinds of ballet. The 
fairy-tale unstiffened with any ideas later than 
1900. The Angry-stuff which offers no reasons 
for its Anger. And whimsy and archness disguised 
by the label ‘comedy-ballet.’ No director, no 
choreographer, has experimented with ballet to 
follow the lead given by Tudor in his ballets 
of ‘psychological awareness.’ None has tried to 
exploit Appia’s notions of lighting and subliminal 
décor. None has attempted to create a kind of 
twelve-tone dancing which could be as readily 
achieved as twelve-toned music. These ought to 
be worth a trial to give ballet that shake-up it 
badly needs. Not merely for Art’s sake, but, any 
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minute now, for the sake of the box office. 

Western Theatre Ballet, now at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, is the newest of England's hopeful 
young companies. Its programmes prompt these 
queries. At the same time they rouse one’s ad- 
miration for the positive qualities on view. The 
company, with its microscopic Arts Council sub- 
sidy, staggers from crisis to crisis—as do all the 
other companies outside the Royal orbit. This is 
no atmosphere for a director trying to plan a 
complete breakaway in ballet method. 

The company has good dancers, including some 
strong talents among the women. Its décor and 
staging are on the best contemporary level. The 
big lack is in choreographic variety. The 
Prisoners, by Peter Darrell, reveals a chore- 
ographer who may yet become a pioneer on the 
highest level of ballet. Too many ballets are de- 
signed as comic entertainments. This means a lot 
of pieces in which dancers scamper around (ballet 
means stylised, not naturalistic movement) ex- 
ploiting comedy clichés which stem from the real 
comic inventions of Diaghilev and post-Diaghilev 
choreographers as far away as 1909-39. As 
with every other English company save one, about 
95 per cent. of the Western Theatre Ballet pro- 
grammes could have been created twenty-five 
years ago at the very beginning of our ballet 
revival. This system of ‘unconscious inbreeding’ 
which affects the whole English ballet set-up does 
not strike the casual spectator very forcibly. Some 
day soon, a choreographer working in film or 
television may begin to exploit some of the de- 
vices which flesh-and-blood ballet continues to 
ignore. The artistic novelty will attract more and 
more people away from the live performance of 
ballet. That will be a heavy misfortune not only 
for the little companies but for the whole 
apparatus of ballet in this country. Unless we try 
to strengthen our interpretative styles with some- 
thing like the Bolshoi Method, unless we en- 
courage choreographers to find new ways of 
making the old stories meaningful, we face a 
decline as overwhelming as that which happened 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. 





Madness in Their Method 


By ALAN BRIEN 


A Hatful of Rain. (Prince’s.)—The 

Unexpected Guest. (Duchess.) 
Even after Mr. Kenneth Tynan’s 
television programme (especially 
after Mr. Kenneth Tynan’s tele- 
vision programme, some say), it 
=>) is still difficult for the man-in-the- 
Stalls to understand what those up-stage 
Mummers mean by The Method. It is easier to 
appreciate what they do not mean. They do not 
mean some Napoleonic thug twitching his upper 
lip like an ant-eater and muttering, “Yah, yah. Ah 
mean for chrissake like crazy. Yah, yah,’ while 
he sniffs at his own armpits. Nor do they mean 
one of those freckled, wide-eyed, crop-haired girls, 
with the silhouette of a matchbox and a profile 
as plain as the nose on her face, who wheedles 
applause out of the audience as she used to 
Wheedle toffee out of her grandfather. Still less is 








The Method an excuse for untrained performers 
to re-enact past hysterics and tantrums from their 
private life. 

The Method must have a good deal of mad- 
ness in it. Perhaps it should have remained the 
trade secret of the profession or mystery of 
actors. In all cultures what was once an orgy is 
eventually replaced by art—the ritual] murder 
becomes a murderous ritual, the masked face 
turns into the made-up face. In American film 
studios and British Rep—two forms of entertain- 
ment which have more in common than either 
realises—great rewards are showered on those 
who specialise in dramatic shorthand. The 
mummer who can incarnate with economical 
strokes the spinster aunt, or the bucolic policeman, 
or the hard, and frequently boiled, newspaper- 
man will never lack employment. The easily 
recognisable symbol has taken the place of the 
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uncomfortably realistic person. The Method, as 
systematised by the New York Actors’ Studio, 
was a welcome opportunity for actors to demob 
themselves and throw away the uniform of their 
profession. Here they are able to flex muscles 
which have not bulged in years, to attempt acro- 
batic tricks no commercial management would 
risk without a safety net. Because the final effect 
seems so naturalistic, because rich famous faces 
are creased and sodden with minor miseries of 
the poor, the myth has grown up that technique 
is just a conjuring trick, that The Method will 
bring democracy to a hierarchical élite. 

The week’s run of A Hatful of Rain, staged by 
the London Studio, proves how disastrous this 
heresy can be. Michael Gazzo’s play is a second- 
rate dehydration of the wettest clichés in Arthur 
Miller and Tennessee Williams glossed over with 
the varnish of a Hollywood toughie. The theme 
is Father and Son, Brother and Brother, Hus- 
band and Wife, separated by the evil tangles of 
the modern jungle. It is another box file opened 
in the Life-plays-funny-tricks Department of con- 
temporary drama. The London Studio cast 
manage to make the whole mess of plottage taste 
mouldier even than it is. 

The Method is only valuable if life reflects life 
through the prism of talent. Unfortunately. there 
is too little talent available here. Of the new faces, 
only Mr. James Douglas makes a fresh and vivid 
impression. He seems an actor trapped in the 
middle of an amateur charade. Only when he 
allows himself to play deliberately on all cylinders 
does he stage a dazzling display. The rest of the 
newcomers do not realise that the whole concept 
of a theatre is as artificial as a dance or a paint- 
ing. They try their best to bumble and stammer 
and mutter as they would at home. But at home 
there, is no audience. The very existence of silent 
watchers must make for magnification and 
stylisation. The London Studio are performing . 
for a group of ten, for each other. And as long 
as they pursue this safari down a cul-de-sac, this 
is all the audience they will either attract or 
deserve. 

The Unexpected Guest is not even vintage 
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Marine Diesels 


Clark-Sulzer and N.E.M.-Doxford are the main engines of 
a vast tonnage of merchantmen, tankers and cargo-liners. 
They are built in our works at Wallsend and Sunderland 
which install them together with the entire engine room 
equipment, boilers, auxiliaries, shafting, propellers, funnels 
and ventilators. 

At Wallsend and also at Hartlepool we build and install 
steam propelling machinery —turbines, reduction gearing, 


condensers, Foster Wheeler design water tube boilers—for 


ships of all kinds. 
But this is only a part of the Hartlepool activity. 


We also build there turbines and alternators of Brown Boveri 
design up to 275 MW—the largest envisaged for modern 
power stations—and smaller turbines from 1 MW upwards 
for industry. 


The Richardsons Westgarth Group 


Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of: 

THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. 

GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND. London Office: 58 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
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Christie—which is anyway like having: vintage 
lemonade. There are distinct signs of corkage in 
both plot and dialogue. Even I spotted the 
murderer by the interval. There is little else to say 
about such a typical stage acrostic puzzle: where 
two-dimensional characters jog in and out of the 
limelight of suspicion in a weary square dance. 
The minor roles are richest in playing—the main 
players being unbearably burdened with long 
unidiomatic recapitulations of their movements 
over the last hour and a half. Everybody looks 
so right and sounds so wrong. The only way life 
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could be breathed into the waxworks would 
be to allow the actors to improvise their own 
actions and reactions to the changing plot. In- 
stead here is anti-drama—a time-waster filling the 
hours when the brain is in neutral and the intelli- 
gence ticking over. The audience shrinks from 
solving the conundrum through fear of destroying 
its own idle curiosity. And if one strong chink 
of daylight struck ‘Mrs, Christie’s mummies, they 
would crumble to dust. No better argument for 
a real Method .school—for playwrights as well 
as actors—could be imagined. 


The Passenger Is Right 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


A FEW Years ago an Irish friend of 

mine boarded en airliner in 

Brussels to fly to England. He was 

surprised to find himself on a Swiss 

line: not that he knew or cared 

what line he had been booked on, 

~ but he thought it odd that it should 

not be Sabena or BEA. So he asked the air hostess, 

to find that he had boarded the wrong plane: 

destination, Zurich. He was amused, rather than 

worried, and did not kick up a fuss; but to his 

surprise, when the airliner landed, it was back 

at Brussels. The captain, on the assumption that 

it could not be the passenger’s fault, had returned 

there—jettisoning a considerable quantity of 
petrol in order not to land overweight. 

I have always taken this as a fair sample of the 
old attitude of airlines: ‘the passenger is always 
right.’ My friend did not know how he came to 
get on to the wrong aircraft, whether it was his 
fault, or somebody else’s; but one of the great 
virtues of airline travel, as least in Europe,'was 
that the system of getting passengers on to the 
right aircraft was made as near foolproof as it 
could be; not by error, not even by deliberate 
mischief, could a passenger get on to the wrong 
plane; and the airlines consequently felt that if 
anybody had slipped us, it was their responsibility. 

It was this feeling—that the airline had accepted 
complete charge of our destinies from terminal 
to. terminal—that represented for many of us the 
chief joy of air travel. Many of us do not like fly- 
ing, and the speed of the journey is often unim- 
portant; what is really pleasant is to be able to 
abdicate all responsibility—just as it is on the 
London-Paris train ferry (except when something 
goes wrong and one is roused out of a sleeper in 
the middle of the night: something that has twice 
happened to me). 

I have a feeling that, recently, airlines have been 
allowing this precious asset to depreciate. The rot 
Set in with the introduction of bus fares. Then 
came airport charges. I know both of these are 
justified on financial grounds: otherwise the tax- 
payer would be subsidising air travellers even more 
heavily than he is. But I would like to be able to 
settle all these charges at the time of buying the 
ticket: not leave it until booking in immediately 
before the flight. 

Nor, it seems to me, do airlines take as much 
care as they used to in shepherding their passen- 
gers. I have seen a number of examples of this, but 
a comparatively trivial one will show what I mean. 


Some weeks ago, en route to the Continent, I 
reached the lounge where passengers wait for a 
bus to take them to their aircraft. I arrived there 
in a queue, and would have stayed in it, if I had 
not spotted a friend, with whom I slipped away 
to the bar to celebrate our encounter. 

That queue stood there for twenty minutes 
simply because nobody came and said, ‘You can 
sit down.’ There were mothers with children and 
old people; and there they were, still standing, 
when we came back from the bar. They sat down 
only when a hostess appeared and told them to 
do so—a few seconds, as it turned out, before 
the flight was called. 

Now, it is easy to say that they behaved like 
sheep. But that is exactly how the ideal air passen- 
ger does behave. He does exactly what he is told, 
and if he is not told what to do, he just stands. 
Besides, the queuers could have justified their 
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queuing: for it is useful to get on board first— 
you can have a seat with a view, or sit by a friend. 

Which brings me to the matter of booking seats. 
Why is it not generally done? Some airlines do it: 
why not others? I have asked many times, and 
been told it is ‘impracticable.’ Yet on the Con- 
tinent recently I found I could book a place on 
an airctaft plan, without fuss or difficulty. And 
when one-can book in this way, the titesome need 
to get near the door of the lounge (and, later, of 
the bus) in order to be able to scuffle out quickly 
to the aircraft is removed. 

And would it not be possible to have more 
standardised documentation? It is now necessary, 
when travelling abroad by air, to carry passports, 
travel tickets, embarkation cards, boarding cards, 

fuggage vouchers, bus tickets and airport passes. 
{A few: of these are sometimes clipped together 
for convenience, but to the novice air travetler 
this may only increase the confusion.) 

I know that the proliferation of documents is 
not entirely the airlines’ fault. The ridiculous em- 
barkation card system applies whatever way you 
travel. But’ surely a Standard boarding card, at 
least, could be invented? I would like to see one 
that can be attached to the lapel. No matter how 
frequently one travels, I find, the fear always re- 
mains that a flight has been called and that one is 
being left behind. Nothing could be more’reassur- 
ing than the sight of fellow passengers, sporting 
their boarding cards, still sitting around waiting. 

A final crib: tipping. The practice of tipping is 
being encouraged at Gloucester Road: terminal. 
The porters there have to go round the corner to 
collect taxis; the taxis are there but, as the porter 
appears to have gone to some trouble, people feel 
bound to tip. 

There used to be a no-tipping rule: what has 
happened to it? 


On Growing Old 


By MILES 


N a society like ours, in which the proportion 

of older people is steadily rising, skilled studies 
of the effects of ageing will be received with 
curiosity coloured by apprehension. What really 
happens to the mind as the brain gets older? 
Every man thinks he has some notion about it, 
and it is generally an alarming one: ‘senile decay, 
‘dilapidation,’ ‘failing’—these are the words that 
spring to mind. It is refreshing to read a cool 
and objective account of the influence of age 
on performance,* the report of the Nuffield Unit 
for Research into problems of ageing. 

The conclusions of the survey may be sum- 
marised in this way: age brings with it a slowing 
of performance, not only in the. performance of 
tasks but in perception, problem-solving and 
other situations in which the mental rather than 
the muscular component matters most. But there 
is great variability between one person and 
another as we go up the age scale; in each age- 
group there is as a rule a substantial number of 
old people performing at a level at least equal 
to the average level of their juniors. Speed of 





* AGEING AND HuMAN SKILL. By A. T. Welford. 
(Published for the Trustees of the Nuffield Founda- 
tidn by O.U.P., 25s.) 
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performance does not always decline, and the 
form of slowing, when it occurs, may take one 
of several patterns. 

The author comments on the remarkable ability 
shown by many older people to compensate for 
impairment of their faculties by an automatic 
and unconscious ordering of their activities, so 
as to make the best use of the capacities they 
have. Thus, the ability to organise behaviour 
‘strategically’ does not get lost. He says modestly, 
in the last chapter, that his experiments have left 
out some of the most important aspects of the 
ageing person: qualities of attitude and interest 
and, in short, of personality and motivation. He 
is quite right: these aspects are very important; 
in the final result what happens to the individual 
as he grows older will depend more on what kind 
of person he is than on changes in skills. 


* * * 


A prime need in medicine today is for a sub- 
stance to combat infection by viruses. Like other 
animals, man is liable to invasion by other living 
organisms: worms, parasites, bacteria and 
viruses, which are the smallest of them all. The 
virus can multiply only inside a living cell, which 
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it invades, and it then puts the ‘machinery’ of the 
cell to work to multiply its own offspring. It is 
easy to kill a virus outside the living organism, 
but once invasion has taken place, the life of the 
virus is so closely linked with that of the host 
cell that one cannot be attacked without injury 
to the other. 

Prevention by vaccines has proved to be fairly 
successful, but there are so many virus-produced 
illnesses that this cannot be the whole answer. 
I saw recently in the New Scientist a report of 
some research being done that may lead to a 
new aroroach. It has been known that infection 
with one virus may protect against another and 
more virulent infection; and in 1943 it was shown 
that even a dead virus could act as an ‘interfering 
agent.’ Now two workers at the National Institute 
of Medical Research have found that if killed 
‘interfering virus’ is mixed with living cells, and 
the mixture incubated, ‘interfering particles’ are 
formed. These are called interferon, and they 
have been shown to prevent growth of a number 
of virus strains. 

A variety of strains, and several kinds of cell, 
can be used to produce interferon. The cell of a 
developing egg is most often employed. The in- 
terfering virus is killed by a nicely adjusted dose 
- of ultra-violet light, a dose which probably 
damages the nucleic-acid molecule, that con- 
Stituent of the virus which stimulates the host 
cell to produce more virus. Presumably the 
altered nucleic-acid causes the cell to produce 
interferon instead of new virus particles. 
Interferon itself seems to be a protein. It is not 
yet known whether amounts of it large enough 
to be effective will be harmful to the human 


Gastronomer 


Royal ? 


. ‘ Is 1r TIME a Gastronomer 
Royal was appointed Are we to muddle along with 
nobody to tell us what is approved eating—sorry, 
dietary intake ? Can we go on eating bread, for instance, 
if no one tells us we may ? 

With simply terrific respect, yes. And anyway, 
confirmed bread-addicts now have scientific backing. 
In our benighted way, it seems we have hit on a good 
thing in bread. It is, say the pundits, tremendously 
nourishing. In other words, it’s good for you. 
According to a recent report*, in the average diet, 
bread and flour provide more energy, more protein, 
more nicotinic acid, more iron and more Vitamin B 
than any other single food. 

As basic foods go, bread’s the cheapest one going. 
In terms of food value per penny, it’s the best you 
can get. A nutritional bargain, in fact. 

So make sure your family cats plenty of bread 
every day—good and fresh. 


*National Food Survey Committee Report, 1956 (page 133) 
published by H.M.S.O. 
In 1956, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 24:7% of 
the energy ; 26-3% of the protein ; 26-9%, of the Vitamin B, ; 
24:2% of the nicotinic acid ; 23%, of the iron. 
™ Note: All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: Vitamin B,— 
not less than 0-24 milligrams. Nicotinic Acid—not less than 
1-60 milligrams. enone less than 1-65 milligrams. 
SSSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 21 ARLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.I 
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being, but this discovery does certainly open up 
a fresh avenue for exploration. 
~ * + 

One of the most important advances in tech- 
nique in the field of operative surgery has been 
the introduction of methods for cooling the 
patient’s body before and during the operation. 
Lowering the body temperature reduces the level 
of activity of all the biological processes that 
are going on within: the ‘burning’ of fuel (such 
as glucose) to produce energy, and the continuous 
rebuilding of body cells. One effect of ‘hypo- 
thermia’ (as the surgeons call it) is to reduce post- 
operative shock, and cooling methods have shown 
themselves to be very valuable in this regard. 
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The principal method, up to now, has been re- 
frigeration of the body surface. This spring a 
physician working at the University of Alex- 
andria, in a paper in the Lancet, described 
another: a rubber balloon is passed into the 
stomach and cold water is kept flowing into and 
out of it by means of an electric pump. By this 
remarkably simple device it was found possible 
to induce hypothermia first in dogs and later 
in patients at operation. The temperature of the 
water is under control and the cooling action can 
be changed to rewarming at will. ‘Internal cool- 
ing’ has some technical advantages and it is safe 
as well as simple. In time we may see its use 
extended to all kinds of major operations. 


() Deuxiémes hors de lPAnneau! 


Monsieur, 

Mon attention a été tirée A une série de lettres 
publiées par le Sunday Times, dont les auteurs sont 
allés a grandes douleurs afin de se moquer de la 
langue frangaise. La formule adoptée par ces gens 
se base sur la traduction littérale en francais de 
phrases anglaises appartenantes ou a l’argot ou 
aux activités—comme, par example, le cricket— 
malheureusement peu connues en France. Ce 
nest guére difficile d’élever ainsi des rires bon 
marchées en confectionnant des phrases comme 
‘Il a cassé son canard’ (He has broken his duck) 
ou ‘Il était autrefois un assez utile vite chapeau 
melon’ (He used to be quite a useful fast bowler). 

Jespére, Monsieur, que personne ne me soup- 
connera de tirer une ligne en faisant savoir 4 vos 
lecteurs que, presque dés ma naissance, j’ai parlé 
le francais comme un indigéne. Quoique ce soit 
une langue dont je tiens le plus haut avis, on doit 
admettre que c’est une langue plutst ridicule. 
Chez nous, on a reconnu depuis longtemps que les 
étangers (dont, naturellement, les Grenouilles) 
ont le droit de s’entretenir; et n’importe quel ane 
peut voir que c’est un peu trop d’espérer que les 
Frangais apprendront tous. l’anglais. Ce serait 
au dela d’eux, en tout cas. Mais fat-il vraiment 
nécessaire pour nos voisins d’outre-Manche de 
penser en haut un tel petit déjeuner de chien 
d’une langue? 

Voila, malheureusement pour eux, ce qu’ils ont 
fait; les résultats suffisent pour faire rire un 
chat. Mais il devient les Anglais trés malade de 
frapper un homme quand il est duvet; et c’est dans 
une pareille lumiére qu’il faut regarder le triste 
état auquel sont reduits ceux qui, ne savant pas 
mieux, se sont débarqués eux-mémes avec un tel 
baragouin. Les Francais, néanmoins, portent en 
haut sous leur affliction avec un flegme tout 4 
fait admirable. Pour moi, je leur 6te mon 
chapeau; et je le trouve un peu épais de traiter en 
Tante Sarah leur fagon, so loin-menée qu’elle doit 
nous paraitre, de parler. 

* a * 

Cependant que cela puisse étre, je m’étonne que 
personne ne semble avoir donné la pensée d’un 
moment aux conséquences quasi inéluctables de 
cette géut-moins espiéglerie. Ne |’a-t-on pas hissé 
dedans que ce jeu peut se jouer l'autre voie rond? 
Imaginez-vous, Monsieur, l’effet pénible qui se 
produiserait sur la colonie britannique en France 
si quelque loque parisienne se mettrait 4 imprimer 


des lettres dont l’objet serait de prendre le michel 
hors de Ja langue anglaise! 

Il n’est que trop facile de se figurer les cheval- 
rires qui s’entendraient parmi les lecteurs de bétises 
anglophobes telles que la suivante: 

Sir, 

What-that I have fear of entering the lists a bit 
in retard, maybe you will permit me to relieve the 
glove which the Editor of the Sunday Times has 
let to fall with a yellow smile? Person would deny 
that every tongue possesses attributes of which 
one can make a game of massacre. I am not of 
those who demand only gashes and bumps, and 
I do not love the quarrels of a German. But since 
several weeks this Editor has made with jokes 
about my birthly tongue a veritable rally-paper, 
and it seems to me that the quarter of an hour of 
Rabelais has arrived. Well heard, all the world 
knows already that the majority of the sons of 
Albion speak French like a Spanish cow; but is it 
that this gives them the right to deconsider our 
national heritage? It is not the sea to drink to 
reverse the roles. . . . 


* * * 


Vous voyez, Monsieur, qu’aucune difficulté ne 
confronte le régisseur d'une telle charade 
étymologique; c'est aussi facile que de tomber 
dune biche. Je n’ai aucune hache a grincer dans 
cette affaire. Je ne demande que le foire-jeu pour 
une nation fiére, affligée (a travers nulle faute de 
son propre) avec une langue biscornue et alam- 
biquée. . 

Parmi nous autres Anglais, soupire-t-il un 
homme a l’4me si morte qu'il ne s’est jamais— 
aprés avoir, peut-étre, commandé ‘un autre Mar- 
tini, sivouplé—donné un coup de pied pour lais- 
sant devenir rouillé son francais? (Et la méme 
chose, maintenant que je viens d’en penser, 
s’applique aux Anglaises, bénissez leures petites 
coeurs.) 

Brutaliser, ainsi qu’ont tenté de faire les provo- 
cateurs auxquels le Sunday Times a donné la 
lumiére verte, la langue francaise n’est simplement 
pas sur. Ce n’est pas fait. C’est pire que fusiller, 
dans le blé qui se dresse, une faisane assise. 

Jespére, Monsieur, que vous saurez comment, 
dans les interéts du copain-navire mondial et tout 
¢a, vous en servir de cette lettré. 

Vdtre sincérement, 
Srrix 
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Service is on the job, saving over 
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PAUL ROBESON AND RACIALISM 


Sir,—Permit me to comment on Mr. Bernard Levin’s 
Sreview’ of Paul Robeson’s Here I Stand and 
Howard Fast’s The Naked God (Spectator, August 
15), although I wish to concentrate on Paul Robeson, 
whose book I have read. ; 

As a Christian, I have no love for Communism, 
but I can see that it is the negative reaction of so- 
¢alled anti-Communists like Mr. Levin which makes 
it easy for Communists to receive unearned praise 
for progressive and liberal anti-racial ideas and 
actions in the US and South Africa. Because, in 
Mr. Levin’s view, the USSR is tainted with anti- 
Semitism, Paul Robeson must be hanged for making 
amiable references to the Soviet Union. Because of 
Hungary, Paul Robeson must not be heard except 
he denounces the Soviet Union. What Mr. Levin is 
saying in effect-is that, after all, one must not speak 
up against racial intolerance in the US because the 
USSR also practises some racialism. 

The: point, however, is that Paul Robeson is a 
Negro and can only honestly speak as a Negro—an 
American Negro. He is committed principally to a 
Negro cause, and if he thinks and speaks in that 
context alone, who can blame him? If Mr. Levin 
had ever been humiliated by being referred to-as 
‘dirty nigger, ‘wog’ or ‘dirty Yid,’ he would have 
known what it is to be bitter, and very bitter too. 
Paul Robeson is a bitter man, sincerely bitter because 
of the frustrating impotence and ineffectiveness of 
people like Mr. Levin; bitter because of the bad 
faith and concealed complex of many white people 
like Mr. Levin in the world; bitter because brilliant 
people who have a different pigmentation of skin 
continue to be humiliated by puny men like Mr. 
Levin; bitter because he has seen doors of social and 
intellectual advancement closed against Americans 

ecause they are black. 

The West will continue to lose the heart of 
coloured peoples everywhere as long as it applies 
gnly the foolish actions of the Soviet Union as its 
yardsti:k of measuring the desirability of coming 
fo tern’s with and respecting coloured peoples. As 
long as lunatic racialism is practised in the US, and 
President Eisenhower hesitates to deal firmly with 
Faubus and Jim Crow, so long will American loud 
protestations of freedom, equality and respect for 
human integrity and dignity be suspect in Asia and 
Africa. As long as the West says, for example, that 
the Fascist actions in South Africa are not worse 
than Communist ruthlessness in Soviet-dominated 

untries and go on to ‘rationalise’ such negative 
fiand so long will she find coloured peoples tending 

look Eastwards 


(admittedly, probably mis- 


guidedly). For whether Jews are persecuted in the 
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Soviet Union or not, the Russians certainly score over 
the West in that in the Soviet Union, Chinese, Indian, 
Negro and other coloured students and artists can 
and do walk and carry out their tasks freely without 
being lynched, or herded into separate compartments 
on public vehicles, or insulted by word or deed by 
herrenvolk «\evotees. 

Is Mr. Levin so feeble-minded as not to detect 
Paul Robeson’s dig at the White House and Dixie- 
crats when he talks of his admiration for his friends 
and peoples of the Soviet Union? Can it be denied 
that in Here I Stand Paut Robeson shows that he is 
Anglophile and Dixiephobist rather than Com- 
munist? Does Mr. Levin think that the many men 
and women of good will who have supported Paul 
Robeson in this country do not know what they 
are doing?—Yours faithfully, 

*BOLA IGE 


Student Movement House, 103 Gower Street, WC1 
* 


Sir,—I do not know why Paul Robeson’s rewrite on 
‘Ol’ Man River’ should have bothered Pharos. The 
original lyric has its merits, but it also imposes upon 
the singer the persona of an Uncle Tom, something 
American Negro artists would nowadays rather 
avoid. As Pharos was able to distinguish the Reds 
from the music-lovers at the Albert Hall, he must 
also have observed how embarrassed Robeson ap- 
peared at the repeated screeched requests for the 
song. There was, of course, a certain irony in the 
situation: after having spent years out of the artistic 
limelight for a political attitude stemming from a 
well-publicised hatred of colour prejudice, Robeson 
made his English comeback before an audience which 
associated him above all with a song that perpetuates 
the white-paternalist stereotype of the Negro as 
strong, child-like and irresponsible—Yours faith- 
fully, . GEOFFREY MINISH 
52 Elm Park Road, SW3 


MENTAL HEALTH RESEARCH 
Sir,—Your correspondent Pharos is, alas, only too 
right in his observations on mental health research. 

The exception that proves his rule in regard to 
articles in medical periodicals is provided by the 
excellent article by Mr. J. R. Smythies in the Lancet 
of August 9 on ‘The Biochemical Concepts of 
Schizophrenia,’ in which the author reports and 
comments on the considerable progress that has been 
made in recent years towards identifiying a bio- 
chemical agent as a cause of schizophrenia. 

But even this article has its sombre side for the 
British National Health Service, For Dr. Smythies, 
though a Cambridge graduate in medicine, writes 
as ‘Psychiatrist and Investigator, Galesburg State 
Research Hospital, Galesburg, Illinois, USA.’ 
Unfortunately, too, it need scarcely be added that 
the work done by the authorities that he quotes has 
been done almost exclusively on the North American 
continent; while among these authorities one 
recognises the name of at least one other émigré 
from Great Britain—that of Dr. Humphrey Osmond, 
of the Weyburn Hospital, Saskatchewan. 

Why are British researchers in mental health 
problems, apparently stultified in their own country, 
yet fruitful in results when they migrate overseas? 
It is of vital importance that the reasons for this 
should be inquired into, lest we have to suffer a 
permanent drain of the life-blood of medical 
research—particularly in the urgent sphere of mental 
health—Yours faithfully, DONALD MCI. JOHNSON 


House of Commons, SW1 


EGGING THEM ON 

Sir,—Your writer Leslie Adrian wrote an article 
under this title last week on the subject of eggs. 
In it there are some mis-statements of fact which 
we feel obliged to correct, These are as follows: 

1. That the British Egg Marketing Board has a 
Monopoly. 

Answer: In fact it is so far from being a monopoly 
that a registered egg producer need not sell any 
eggs at all to the.Board unless he wishes to do so. 
Of course, he will only get subsidy on eggs sold to 
the Board; this is a regulation of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
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2. That the Board refuses to apply sanctions to 
shopkeepers. 

Answer: The Board has no powers over whole- 
salers or retailers (see The British Egg Marketing 
Scheme (Approval) Order 1956), Its authority ends 
at the packing stations which are under agency 
contract to the Board. 


3. That the Board was established as a sop to 
the NFU. 

Answer: Egg producers have wanted a marketing 
organisation for over twenty years. The British Egg 
Marketing Scheme was certainly sponsored in its 
initial stages by the three NFUs representing the 
producers. Now that the Board is in being, however, 
it is entirely independent of the Unions, and in fact 
nearly 50 per cent. of the 400,000 registered egg 
producers are not members of the Unions, 


4. That the existence of the Board is an expense 
to the consumer. 

Answer: The consumer does not pay any more 
for eggs as a result of the Board’s existence. Retail 
prices of eggs are determined by the ordinary 
economic laws of supply and demand. In so far as 
the consumer has to bear indirectly the burden of 
a subsidy, it should be known that at the end of the 
period April 1, 1957, to March 31, 1958, the Board 
was able to pay back to the Treasury £1,700,000 
The increase in eggs passing through packing stations 
during this period is estimated at 15 per cent. 

Lastly, with regard to the quality of eggs, Leslic 
Adrian says she had some stale eggs recently, If 
she cares to take the matter up with her shop and 
gets no satisfaction from them, the Board will be 
very pleased to make investigations on her behalf. 
We quite agree with her remarks about the un- 
desirability of putting eggs in shop windows; we are 
doing our best to encourage shopkeepers to take 
better care of their eggs, but the Board must not be 
blamed for failing to exercise an authority which 
it does not possess.—Yours faithfully, 

W. S. MITCHELL 
Publicity Manager 
British Egg Marketing Board 


[Leslie Adrian writes: ‘I would like to thank the 
Publicity Manager of the British Egg Marketing 
Board for the courteous tone of his reply: very 
different from that of most of its kind. But: 


1. The fact that the subsidy is confined to 
those egg producers who sell to the Board gives 
it, in effect, a monopoly, except for casual sales 
from ‘under the hen.’ 

2. The Board cannot refuse supplies to re- 
tailers who refuse to store eggs in proper con- 
ditions? Then it should not sell its eggs stamped. 
If it does, knowing that the eggs may not be in 
good condition by the time they reach the 
consumer, they are in fact being sold under false 
pretences. 

3. I never doubted that the majority of egg 
producers wanted the Board. Naturally they did, 
and do. They do very nicely out of it. It’s the 
consumer who does not want it. 

4. To say that ‘the consumer does not pay 
any more for eggs as a result of the Board's 
existence’ is simply untrue. Last week the 
Committee of Public Accounts reported that ‘it 
appears from the provisional results that egg 
packers’ profits have been some four times 
as great as intended,’ They make an excess profit, 
the report went on, of around £1,250,000 a year; 
and ‘no provision for recovery of any such 
excess profit has been made either with the 
packers or with the Egg Marketing Board.’ In 
other words, unless my arithmetic is wrong, con- 
sumers paid at least a million and a quarter 
more than they should have done for their 
eggs last year. 

‘I agree that we ought to complain to our retailer, 
if his eggs are bad. But with the lion stamp on them, 
the tendency is for us to blame the Board, and I am 
not sure this is unfair. For Mr. Mitchell, I notice, 
has not attempted to answer the question, Why 
cannot eggs be date-stamped? (If he says this is be- 
cause it would make it more difficult for retailers to 
om Sees which are not fresh, I entirely agree with 


m. J 

‘Nor has he explained why the Board persists in 
deluding the public in its advertising that the lion 
stamp gives some kind of a guarantee of freshness, 
when he admits that it does nothing of the kind.’— 
Editor, Spectator.] 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH TIME 


Sir,—Brian Inglis’s article on Dunne’s Experiment 
with Time gives the impression that all or most 
experiments on. precognitive dreaming have given 
negative results. This is misleading. The amount of 
work which has been done on the subject is extremely 
small, but some positive results have been obtained, 
the most notable being those of the Dutch experimen- 
ters Kooy and Kruisinga. The results of the Psychical 
Research Society’s experiment, which Mr. Inglis refers 
to, were not negative; they were inconclusive. Many 
apparent precognitions were noted, but none of these, 
considered singly, would have qualified as a ‘case’ 
according to the very high standards of the Society. 
This was only to be expected, having regard to the 
fragmentary nature of normal dreams. It would be 
just as difficult to produce satisfactory evidence that 
one dreams of past events. 

Mr. Inglis also says, as an objection to Dunne’s 
theory, that ‘if we could dream future events we 
could presumably prevent them from taking place; if, 
say, we see ourselves having an accident, we can 
take the appropriate steps to avoid it.’ This has 
actually happened on several occasions, and Dunne’s 
theory is the only one which can make any attempt to 
deal with such cases.—Yours faithfully, 

G. F. DALTON 
1 Gilford Road, Sandymount, Dublin 


Sir,—Brian Inglis says: ‘If we could dream future 
events we could presumably prevent them taking 
place.’ This is not so. 

When I was a boy I dreamed, some time before it 
actually happened, that another boy would throw a 
dart at a telegraph pole and, missing the pole, the 
dart would enter my side. I had never engaged in 
such a game before, nor had any of my friends, but a 
few weeks later the incident occurred precisely as I 
had dreamed it. I have never been able to explain this 
dream in logical terms either to myself or to anyone 
else. Although I knew for a certainty what was going 
to happen I did not make any attempt to prevent it, 
but whether my apathy was due to some conscious 
belief that dreams don’t really come true or from 
some unconscious force which makes the ‘dream’- 
inevitable a ‘fact’-inevitable I cannot say. My wound 
was very superficial and had healed in a day or two 
but the dream memory is ineradicable—Yours faith- 
fully, 

R. A. WALKER 
87 Brixham Crescent, Ruislip, Middlesex 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Sir,—Mr. James Friend returns, in your last issue, 
to.outworn accusations against Israel which were 
disproved many years ago, Thus he claims that the 
entry of Jews into Palestine in the years between the 
two wars resulted in Arab peasants being deprived of 
their livelihood. In fact, exactly the reverse is the 
case, The standard of living of the Arab inhabitants 
of Palestine, as statistics show, improved in direct 
proportion to the number of Jews who entered. 

The same is true of the size of the Arab popula- 
tion. Whilst the Jewish population increased from 
70,000 to half a million between the two wars (not 
‘nearly a million,” as Mr. Friend claims), the 
Arab population increased from 500,000 to over 
a million in the same period. 

Arab hostility to the West is part of a general 
ferment amongst nations who are on the brink of 
independence or who have recently attained it. 
Hatred of Israel, deliberately provoked by people 
like Nasser, plays a part in the promotion of Arab 
Nationalism, but it should not be exaggerated. It 
might be worth noting that the present Middle East 
crisis in Iraq, Lebanon and Jordan has little, if any- 
thing, to do with Israel and developed after an un- 
precedented ‘quiet period’ in Israel-Arab relations. 
—Yours faithfully, 

H. PINNER 
4 Kennyland Court, Hendon Way, NW4 


A CHILD GOES TO HOSPITAL 

Sir,—I appreciated Miles Howard’s comments in ‘A 
Doctor’s Journal (Spectator, August 1) and could not 
agree with him more strongly over the treatment of 
young children when sending them to hospital. 

My daughter was fifteen months old when she was 
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whisked, very wisely, into hospital. She was extremely 
ill on entering and my husband and I stayed and 
saw her strapped in her cot in a cubicle on her own, 
then took our leave. We were told we could return the 
next day to see her as it was a visiting day. The next 
day we were informed that we could look at her but 
on no account were we to let her see us, and for the 
future it was considered wisest that we stay away 
completely as our presence might upset her. I did 
look at her and found her lying down, no tears, but 
emitting a cry that sounded more animal than human, 
whether as a result of her illness or not I could not 
tell. It was a hard task indeed to comply with the 
hospital’s wishes and I could never reconcile myself to 
(what I considered) their misguided beliefs that. the 
occasional sight of us could possibly harm her; it all 
seemed utter nonsense to me, a mere mother. 

With an older child it is easier should this method 
be adopted; you can explain, you can write, you can 
communicate in some way or other; younger ones 
cannot be prepared in any way for admittance to 
hospital; they must experience nothing but a great 
feeling of loss, of being cut adrift, of being let down 
by the very people who make up their small world. 
Being ill and at their lowest ebb must be for children, 
amongst other things, a great crisis in their lives and 
they look for reassurance to the people closest to 
them. It is impossible to assess at this moment if any 
harm has been done, but | sincerely hope that if and 
when my daughter needs future help in her life, she 
will not turn away from us with the possible memory 
of the ‘let-down’ she experienced earlier. 

I would hasten to add that the medical care and 
kindness my child received at the hospital were of the 
highest order; I never cease to be grateful to them. 
These few years later, it is encouraging that hospitals 
are making a more enlightened approach; one can 
only hope that it will be more widely adopted. 

It is a sobering thought that though we have made 
such great strides in medical science, as in all the 
sciences, we have seemed so reluctant to practise what 
can only be described as simple humanity.—Yours 
faithfully, 

GABRIELLE F. MORRISON 
Holkham, Fir Tree Road, Epsom Downs, Surrey 


ENGLISH IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Sir,—When I wrote that mass-circulation papers have 
fallen into disrepute east of Suez as well as west of 
Temple Bar my. mind was on our mammoth Fleet 
Street papers and not on English-language sheets that 
sell 90,000 copies (excluding those bought by the 
British residents and garrison) in a country of nine 
millions, one of the smallest in the South-East Asia 
area. 

Unhappily, certain top people in the Straits Times 
Press saw fit to think themselves the target of my 
criticism and have now placed me in the invidious 
position of criticising former colleagues. 

So, in trying to lift this controversy beyond 
parochialism and personalities, I will cite other, 
perhaps more independent, sources in Singapore. 
In the October, 1957, issue of the Singapore 
Journalist, the mouthpiece of all writers, every lan- 
guage group, in Singapore, I find this passage: 

The harsh truth is that the environment that 
hitherto ensured pre-eminence of the English 
language press is undergoing drastic change. 
Once political parties and even Trade Unions 
were dominated by English-speaking leaders. 
[Here I must say ‘touche’ which my: Straits 
Times critics will never need to do.]. . . But 
English-speaking journalists cannot hope to en- 
joy that privilege in the New Malaya, Multi- 
lingualism and the increasing use of Malay in the 
Federation has transferred power from the 
English-speaking to the new vernacular-educated 
leaders. The journalist who continues to dig in 
the old garden will find himself increasingly 
isolated from reality. His difficulties were 
apparent in attempts to cover City Council 
meetings. 

Last April this same paper (written and compiled 
by English-speaking journalists) returned to the same 
theme: 

The importance of acquiring mastery in local 
languages [it wrote] cannot-be overstressed. In 
the changing pattern of Malaya and Singapore 
such mastery is our link with the educated 
leaders and the masses. Journalists on the 
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English language press are already feeling the 
strain and the earlier they adjust themselves to 

the new circumstances the better. 

When Dr. Subandrio, the Foreign Minister of 
Indonesia, publicly attacked, in Singapore, the 
standards of the English-language press there, a 
much-respected English-language writer commented: 

His attack is not meaningless to us. Professor 
Overstreet (University of Malaya) writes that 
the English-language press has ‘a vested interest 
in immaturity.” Perhaps it is that concept that 
has landed it into the laps of news agencies and 
foreign corrrespondents who indulge in interpre- 
tative wishful reporting. 

Pregnant words these, Sir, after our experience in 
Egypt and Iraq and Cyprus, which reduce the 
arguments of my old colleagues to Lilliputian pro- 
portions. In face of them how do these claims to 
the importance of English in South-East Asia stand? 

For the rest, Mr. Simmons is confused both in 
his chronology and logic. Mr. Vernon Bartlett has 
not contested, strongly or weakly, my charge of sen- 
sationalism and triviality against the English press 
in Singapore. I made it since he wrote to you. 

Should he see fit to do so I have evidence enough 
and high authority with which to make reply. Nor 
do I see, as Mr Simmons reasons, why if the English 
press is trivial and sensational I have only made a 
case for using some other language in the local papers. 

The increased numbers in the English-language 
schools over the last decade can prove nothing till 
we know the increase in the Chinese, Malay and 
Tamil schools. I agree that for commerce English 
is widely taught. But in public life it is of scant 
importance.—Y ours faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 
(President, The Singapore [all language] 
Union of Journalists, 1954-56) 
14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 


HOLIDAY QUESTIONS 
Sm,—tIn his Holiday Question 13 (b) (Spectator, 
August 8), Mr. Mackenzie Stewart falls for a 200- 
year-old fallacy that ‘country dance’ is derived from 
‘contredanse.’ This fallacy was published in the 
Gentleman's Magazine (1758), when gentlemen 
looked to France for all their culture. 

In fact, ‘contredanse’ is derived from ‘country 
dance.’ The argument is given in The Dance (p. 25), 


- by Cecil J. Sharp and A. P. Oppé (Halton and 


Truscott Smith, 1924). Briefly: in England under 
the Tudors and early Stuarts there’ were country 
dances of various forms—rounds, square-eights, etc., 
as well as longways, with partners facing each other. 
Under the later Stuarts nearly all the country dances 
except the longways faded out, In 1706, there was 
published in Paris a Recueil de Contredanses, con- 
taining thirty-two longways country dances ‘after the 
English model,’ including sixteen taken from an 
English book. The word ‘contredanse’ only reached 
the French dictionaries after this (in 1718), though 
it has been found in a Frenchman’s diary of 1626 
describing English country dances at a time when 
the rounds and square-eights were still popular. 

Mr. Stewart’s question should have been ‘What 
is the significance of “contre” in “contredanse’’?’ 
with the answer ‘Country.’-—Y ours faithfully, 

HUGH FOSS 

Glendarroch, Dairy, Castle Douglas, 

Kirkcudbrightshire 


The Spectator 
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LEGISLATIVE bustle is the order of the day. Our 
Representatives enact laws with such rapidity, that 
the panting chroniclers of their proceedings in the 
Gallery “toil after them in vain;” and their only 
resource is to bundle up bills together by the score, 
with the satisfactory and instructive announcement 
to the public, that “several bills were passed through 
their different stages.” We shall have ample time 
during the recess to mark the consequences of 
making laws in a hurry: and when the next session 
commences, the numerous motions “for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend an act passed during the last 
session of Parliament,” will prove how much worse 
ill-conditioned legislation is, than no legislation at 
all. 
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ALLANTYNE published The Coral Island in 

1858. It is still reprinted, and the copy in the 
local children’s library seems to be taken out at 
least once a fortnight, from what strange motives 
of pubescent piety or hypocrisy I do not under- 
stand. Ralph Rover, the narrator of the story, 
addresses himself ‘especially to boys, in the 
earnest hope that they may derive valuable in- 
formation, much pleasure, great profit and un- 
bounded amusement from its pages,’ but adds this 
warning: ‘if there is any boy or man who loves 
to be melancholy and morose, and who cannot 
enter with kindly sympathy into the regions of 
fun, let me seriously advise him to shut my book 
and put it away.’ For Ralph and his Bible go 
cheerfully to sea. The ship is full of jolly, clean- 
spoken tars, but they are all drowned through 
lack of common sense when the ship strikes a 
coral reef. Ralph and a ghastly comic boy called 
Peterkin are saved because they take the advice 
of Jack, ai imperturbable leader-type. ‘You see 
it is impossible,’ he explains as the ship founders, 
‘that the little boat can reach the shore, crowded 
with men. It will be sure to upset, so I mean to 
trust myself rather to a large oar. I see through 
the telescope that the ship will strike the tail of 
the reef, where the waves break into the quiet 
water inside; so, if we manage to cling to the 
oar till it is driven over the breakers, we may 
perhaps gain the shore.’ This they do, conversing 
the while in semi-colons. Under Jack’s benevolent 
discipline they have small difficulty in leading 
civilised lives on the island; he understands the 
flora and fauna, knows how to light fires with 
bowstrings and spyglasses, and can hunt and kill 
pigs with much ease and a total absence of guilt, 
or indeed bloodshed. They are all Britons—a term 
they use to compliment each other—all brave, 
obedient and honourable. There is much useful 
information conveyed concerning tropical islands, 
including fieldworkers’ reporting of the conduct 
of cannibals; but anthropology is something 
nasty that clears up on the arrival of a missionary, 
and Jack himself prevents an act of cannibalism 
by telling the flatnoses not to be such blockheads 
and presenting them with six newly slaughtered 
pigs. The parallel between the island and the 
Earthly Paradise causes a trace of literary sophis- 
tication: ‘Meat and drink on the same tree! My 
dear boys, we're set up for life; it must be the 
ancient paradise—hurrah! ... We afterwards 
found, however, that these lovely islands were very 
unlike Paradise in many things.’ But these ‘things’ 
are non-Christian natives and, later, pirates; the 
boys themselves are cieanly (cold baths recom- 
mended) and godly—regenerate, empire-building 
boys, who know by instinct how to turn paradise 
into a British protectorate. 

The Coral Island could be used as a document 
in political, social or educational history, but also 
in the history of ideas. It belongs to the period 
preceding the breaking of that great wave of 
primitivism which has so altered the features of 
the modern mind; and in 1954 Mr. William 
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Coral Islands 


By FRANK KERMODE 


Golding had the idea of studying Ralph and Jack 
against this altered landscape. (Peterkin is re- 
placed by a fat, asthmatic, shortsighted butt called 
Piggy, who is nevertheless one of the two wise 
men of the book.) The device is interesting in 
itself; but rereading Lord of the Flies* after the 
publication of two more major novels by its 
author we should be able to keep it in perspective. 
it is interesting, certainly, that so evident a master 
should want to use it; Mr. Golding, who knows 
boys well enough to make their collapse into 
savagery perfectly plausible, has, strangely, a pro- 
found and tragic interest in what interests them. 
Among the half-dozen really potent boyhood 
myths there are two he dwells on; the old one, 
of an individual or group facing natural problems 
unaided by adults, and a newer one, of pre- 
historic fantasy—steaming swamps and mega- 
theria and men primitive in language and 
techniques. The first makes for tragedy, the 
second for its explanation; enormously refined, 
they come together as an animating conviction 
which is essentially close to Rousseau’s /’honne 
est un animal dépravé. 

The price of human consciousness, of technical 
and linguistic power, is guilt. This theme is not 
centrally placed in Lord of the Flies, which 1s 
therefore much illuminated by The Inheritors, a 
novel about the supersession of an innocent pre- 
decessor by homo sapiens. The intellectual 
superiority which enables this victory is precisely 
measured by the cruelty and guilt invented in the 
process. Man, who cooks, makes drawings, 
alcohol and love. can think; he replaces with 
language that picture-dialect, guiltless of all ab- 
straction, which the victim used, and which is 
found in homo sapiens only in certain patho!ogi- 
cal conditions. The Inheritors is Mr. Golding’; 
most perfect book, ambitious in design and of 
terrific imaginative force, though, since it is con- 
cerned only with the Fall and not with the Last 
Things, it offers a less complete account of the 
Golding world than Pincher Martin. Together. 
these later books suggest that the author is much 
concerned with redemption. It cannot be had by 
retreat to primeval innocence; this we know from 
the superb conclusion of The Inheritors. Nor can 
the intellect, any more than the pig’s snout, com- 
mand death and hell, or, when the stolen fire 
destroys, blame its source; but that evil is human, 
and would vanish if the mind could alter its 


-theme, is what the queer religious Nathaniel tells 


Prometheus-Pincher in the last, Aéschylean novel. 
It is also what Simon, the sick visionary, discovers 
in Lord of the Flies. 

Once more, then, Ralph the Rover and Jack the 
leader and Piggy the fool drop—this time from 
the stratosphere—into the Earthly Paradise, 
where ‘flower and fruit grow together on the same 
tree.” Once more, every prospect pleases, but the 
vileness proceeds, not from cannibals, but from 





*Lorp OF THE FLies. (Faber and Faber, 5s.) 
Faber are also the publishers of Mr. Golding’s other 
novels. 


the boys, though Man is not so much vile as 
‘heroic and sick.’ Unlike Ballantyne’s boys, these 
are dirty and inefficient; they have some notion 
of order, symbolised by the beautiful conch which 
heralds formal meetings; but when uncongenial 
effort is required to maintain it, order disappears. 
The shelters are inadequate, the signal fire goes 
out at the very moment when Jack first succeeds 
in killing a pig. Intelligence fades; irrational 
taboos and b!ood-rituals make hopeless the task 
of the practical but partial intellect of Piggy; hi, 
glasses, the firemakers, are smashed and stolen, 
and in the end he himself is broken to pieces as 
he holds the conch. When civilised conditioning 
fades—how tedious Piggy’s appeal to what adults 
might do or think! —the children are capable of 
neither savage nor civil gentleness. Always a 
little nearer to raw humanity than adults, they slip 
into a condition of animality depraved by mind, 
into the cruelty of hunters with their devil- 
liturgies and torture; they make an unnecessary, 
evil fortress, they steal, they abandon all opera- 
tions aimed at restoring them to civility. Evil is 
the natural product of their consciousness. First 
the smallest boys create a beastie, a snake—‘as if 
it wasn’t a good island.” Then a beast is created 
in good earnest, and defined in a wonderful 
narrative sequence. The emblem of this evil society 
is the head of a dead pig, fixed. as a sacrifice, on 
the end of a stick and animated by flies and by 
the imagination of the voyant, Simon. But Simon 
understands, and this is the wisdom Golding 
treats with awe, that evil is ‘only us’; he climbs 
up to where the dead fire is dominated by the 
beast, a dead airman in a parachute, discovers 
what this terrible thing really is, and rushes off 
with the good news to the beach, where the 
maddened boys at their beast-slaying ritual 
mistake Simon himself for the beast and kill him. 
As Piggy, the dull, practical intelligence, is re- 
duced to blindness and futility, so Simon, the 
visionary, is murdered before he can communi- 
cate his comfortable knowledge. Finally, the 
whole Paradise is destroyed under the puzzled 
eyes of an adult observer. Boys will be boys. 
The texture of Mr. Golding’s writing is highly 
individual and proper to the heroic scale of his 
fictions. He keeps: one aware of many contexts, 
his men live in a world of rock and sea and 
ameoebe heaving in the pull of the moon, refusing 
to be locked fast by human imaginings of good 
or evil, obstinately talking its own language of 
sucking, plopping and roaring, against the human 
language which gives it another kind of life. The 
difference of this world from Ballantyne’s simpler 
construction from similar materials is not merely 
a matter of the incomparability of the two talents 
at work; our minds have, in general. darker needs 
and obscurer comforts. It would be absurd :o 
suppose that the change has impoverished us; and 
it will not do so provided that Ballantyne’s Jack, 
confident in some laboratory, can exist side by 
side with Golding’s Simon, crouched in his 
horrible solitude, observing and naming the beast. 








Ample Demonstrations 


Follow the Whale. By Ivan T. Sanderson. (Cassell, 
25s.) 
Elephants, By Richard Carrington. (Chatto and 
Windus, 25s.) 
Man’s obsession with the Whale does not date 
from Melville. Japanese and Norse neolithics 
whaled in tiny kayaks, and a cuneiform inscription 
describes the Assyrian Tiglath-Pileser I boarding 
a Pheenician ship in 1100 sc—‘a blower in the 
great sea he slew.’ The whale has always been a 
considerable industrial concern, and of the 
later fishermen Mr. Sanderson particularly 
praises the Basques, who held a virtual monopoly 
of Western whaling between the fourteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. ‘Harpoon,’ he maintains, de- 
rives from ‘Arpoi,’ a stone-age Basque word, 
‘to grasp.’ Basques probably reached America 
before the Columbus era and began the factory- 
ships; a revolution as important as the harpoon- 
gun and steam. Whale statistics are, of 
course, very revealing. Ambergris once fetched 
£143 an ounce: 10,000 cuttle-fish were dis- 
covered in a single bottle-nose: a  nine- 
teenth-century American whaler declared a 
dividend of 363 per cent. In the savage, wasteful 
nineteenth century 78,000 bottle-noses were killed 
in seventy-five years by Scottish whalers alone. 
The cruelty of some of the methods is notorious. It 
is not surprising that the Black Rights are almost 
extinct, the Atlantic greys have vanished and 
hump-backs, finners and blues are -gravely re- 
duced. All things considered it is clearly essential 
that the recent international conservation policy 
should be strictly maintained. Far Eastern whalers, 
please note! It is a mixed tale of greed and 
courage. Mr. Sanderson knows his whale, but in- 
stead of the historical evocations which precede 
each chapter I would have preferred some account 
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of the whale’s effect on human imagination. 
Apart from a reference to the Cretan’s reverence 
for it and a disrespectful interpretation of Jonah, 
we learn almost nothing of the whale in myth 
and ritual. 

Mr. Carrington, however, devotes a chapter to 
art, magic and religion in recounting the evolution 
and influence of the elephant, which has also 
endured centuries of exploitation for military and 
domestic benefits. The elephant’s future, too, has 
seemed precarious. Feeding for sixteen hours 
daily, consuming up to 6 cwt. of vegetation, it is 
ill-adapted to seasonal or climatic emergency, 
and two extant species alone survive from 352 
branches. Mr. Carrington suggests that the elephant 
declined more from this over-specialisation than 
from unscrupulous Romans or Asiatics, or even 
our own wasteful Economic Man with his rifle and 
ivory-lust. Man has certainly ravaged the herds, 
cruelly, sometimes fatally, as in Roman Africa, 
but, with more far-seeing policies, the elephant 
is actually increasing in certain regions. 

The elephant has acted as State executioner, as 
a ceremonial vehicle for Marshal Zhukov, as the 
equivalent of an armoured tank and over-all 
haulage system; has been taught cricket; has been 
used ritually for rain-making and has soused a 
Pope on formal presentation. Elephants are sexu- 
ally sophisticated, affectionate, matriarchal, alco- 
holic, liable to mumps. Their intelligence, it seems, 
has been overrated, though a well-trained beast 
will finally respond to at least thirty different 
commands. Mr. Carrington enlarges on all this 
with respect and affection. By its attitude to soil, 
trees and nature, a society may be judged: some, 
indeed, have perished through greed for quick 
profits. The seventeenth-century view of the 
elephant as ‘a great and ample demonstration of 
the wisdom of almighty God’ was not ignoble. 

PETER VANSITTART 


Prelude in Cyprus 


Below the Tide. By Penelope Tremayne. (Hutch- 
inson, 16s.) 

Miss TREMAYNE’S book ‘is published at a time 
when the daily news appears to mock most cruelly 
much of what she says. As a member of the Red 
Cross she spent a year in Cyprus, a year in which 
Greek hostility reached what seemed to be its 
height. Her work and her understanding of Cyprus 
both benefited immensely from one particular 
fact: she speaks fluent Greek. Based on a Cypriot 
village, she came to know and love the people she 
served. Knowing the Greek mainland well, she 
often found that it was she, the foreigner, who 
was the centre of eager attention, telling Cypriots 
about their Mother Country. Throughout the 
book there is a calm awareness of what lies 
behind this pitiful, parochial, bloody struggle. In 
the end, it seems there is hope. 

All this, however, was before EOKA redoubled 
its efforts, before Dr. Kutchuk inflamed the 
Turkish minority into rivalling EOKA’s savagery, 
before the intensified governmental campaign of 
curfew, censorship and detention. Miss Tremayne 
felt, during her year’s stay, that EOKA was feared 
but largely unpopular, that Archbishop Makarios 
was only the vaguest of symbols to most Cypriots, 
and that the Greek Cypriots ‘are a most gentle, 
friendly and .. . intellectual and supple-minded 
people; not given to violence and bloodshed.’ 
What is happening now does not give the lie to 
any of that; indeed, it makes Miss Tremayne’s 
observations all the more poignant, for here is an 
island which does not know what it wants and 
fears its leaders who do. But whatever the out- 
come, Below the Tide is a most moving and 
beautifully written book, the equal of, and a 
supplement to, Mr. Durrell’s Bitter Lemons. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 
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Nyasaland Revolt 


Independent African. By George Shepperson and 
Thomas Price. (Edinburgh University Press, 
50s.) 

UNLIKE earlier African uprisings against British 

colonial rule, which were unorganised outbursts 

of tribal resentment, the Nyasaland revolt of 1915, 


‘localised and ineffective, was none the less the 


first European-style rebellion in the area, complete 
with educated leaders, shadowy background 
intellectuals, an economically disorganised 
lumpenproletariat, and clandestine appeals to a 
foreign power. This is as complete an account of 
the affair as we are likely to get for the time being, 
for the records are only open up until 1902 
(why?), and a fire destroyed the archives of the 
Nyasaland Secretariat in 1919. The authors start 
their scrupulous dissection with the arrival of 
James Booth, a fundamentalist missionary, in the 
Nyasaland of the 1890s; he was a pacifist religious 
radical, influenced by Tom Paine as much as the 
Bible. The post-mortems and official re-writes of 
twentieth-century revolutions (of all revolutions) 
show that enthusiastic, well-méaning liberals fre- 
quently have an unfortunate influence on their 
friends of a more active temperament, and John 
Chilembwe, Booth’s African protégé, the Ken- 
yatta and Kimathi combined of the rising, de- 
served a better fate. Less sophisticated than 
Kenyatta, much less cruel than Kimathi, Chil- 
emibwe had the belief, stimulated by his religious 
convictions, that he could liberate his people from 
the British. While his theocratic ideas identify 
him as belonging to an earlier generation of anti- 
colonial leaders (he would have been 
shocked by Communist or Mau-Mau methods), 
Chilembwe, following a familiar course, intrigued 
with the current enemy of his enemy—this time 
Imperial Germany. 


The revolt, when it started in January, 1915, was 
a flop, and it was snuffed out in ten days. Chil- 
embwe was killed on the run, his followers 
proscribed, and a later, inevitable Commission 
of Inquiry set up. The rising failed, say the 
authors, ‘because it was too closely identified 
with Chilembwe as an individual.’ Inefficiently 
planned, in fact. But in spite of its utterly compre- 
hensive treatment of this event, so that one can 
see quite clearly how the whole thing happened, 
the book leaves one asking some questions. In 
1915, as now, the British were the most humane 
of the colonising powers, and Ghana is the end 
of gne part of our colonial tradition. But in Kenya 
the Kikuyu revolt is hardly over, something 
infinitely worse and more complex than Chil- 
embwe’s pathetic adventure. For in spite of all the 
commissions, reforms, conspiracies and pointless 
violence, the problems of those territories where 
tribalism exists next to settler communities seem, 
at present, insoluble. Most of the facts leading to 
this impasse are known; unfortunately no admin- 
istrative conclusions, short of being intolerable 
to one group or another, can be drawn. The 1915 
rising, so far from closing a chapter of African 
history, was the beginning of one which seems to 
have no end. DAVID REES 


Asian Revolution 


Ideas, People and Peace. By Chester Bowles. 
(The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 


The Background te Current Affairs. By Desmond 
Crowley. (Macmillan, 21s.) 

CHESTER BowLes is one of the few Americans 

writing today with vision to see the dimensions 

of world politics as they are. How is it, he asks, 

that the United States has ‘allowed the prestige 

and influence which it possessed at the end of 
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the war in 1945 to be largely frittered away’? 
The answer is that ‘we sacrificed economics, 
politics and ideas to military expediency.’ Even 
so, the United States has failed ‘to build an im- 
pregnable military position,’ and the time has now 
come for a ‘new approach to extricate ourselves 
from the impasse brought on by an inflexible and 
narrow diplomacy.” 

We cannot be content indefinitely to teeter 
from brink to brink. We must seek in every 
realistic way to break loose from the rigidities 
of the Cold War, and create bit by bit the 
foundations of a lasting peace. 

The key, Mr. Bowles is convinced, lies in Asia 
and Africa, particularly in India, and in a trans- 
formation of American relations with the uncom- 
mitted world. This thesis is not new, only the 
force and conviction with which it is argued. Mr. 
Bowles’s little book is crammed tight with the 
facts and figures we all want. ‘In 1956 and 1957 
Soviet non-military aid was double our own’; 
‘the Soviet economic assistance programme to 
Syria negotiated in 1957 was larger than the 
current American aid programme for the whole 
Middle East put together’; US support for France 
in Indo-China amounted in all to ‘twice the total 
cost of the Point Four development programme 
in all countries between 1950 and 1957.’ These 
are examples, in Mr. Bowles’s view, of a false 
policy which has reached the point of no return; 
the rest of his book is devoted to working out 
the blueprints of an alternative policy. 

It is safe to say that the historian of the 
future, looking back on the present international 
scene, will follow in many ways the interpretation 
Mr. Bowles has made his own; in particular, he 
will see that the great event of our time was 
the Asian Revolution, and that the Cold War 
was but the conditioning environment in which 
it came about. It is this insight and vision and 
ability to view the present in a longer perspective 
which is the mark of Mr. Bowles’s book. It. is 
also what distinguishes it so sharply from Mr. 
Crowley’s humdrum compilation. Here, as the 
author admits, is a book dominated by the 
struggle between the Communist world and the 
West—a book, in other words, set in the pattern 
of a past decade, which fails to see how that 
pattern has been transformed, as, under the um- 
brella of the thermo-nuclear stalemate, China and 
India and the Arab Republic have forced their 
way to the fore. That is why Mr. Crowley's is a 
disappointing book by comparison even with Mr. 
Connell Smith’s recent Pattern of the Post-War 
World, and doubly disappointing by comparison 
with Mr. Chester Bowles’s exciting and persuasive 
little tract. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
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_New Colonialism 


The Idea of Colonialism. Edited by. Robert 
Strausz-Hupé and Harry W. Hazard. 
(Atlantic Books: Stevens, 42s.) 

The Smaller Dragon. By Joseph Buttinger. 
(Atlantic Books: Stevens, 45s.) 

COLONIALISM, like Schweppes, gets sold to 

Americans by a ruthless attack along the snob 

angle. Your natural reticence about these things, 

the advertiser sneers, is not American, only 
naive: not moral, only unsophisticated. This 
collection of essays from the Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute of the University of Pennsylvania 
feels obliged to use such a selling angle to per- 
suade America that a favourable attitude to 
colonialism can be held without giving hostages 
to Marxist criticism or forgiving King George 

Ill, and that US policy is not merely impotent 

when it smiles shyly at independence movements 

and at the same time refuses to condemn France's 

Algerian obsessions as they progressively tear 

apart the great arrangements of the free West. 

But the writers fail, luckily for lovers of America, 

to prove that their policy is anything more than 

a tear-stained and passing expedient. 

A chapter by Stefan Possony pours contempt 
on the old-fashioned American belief that ‘the 
end of politics is freedom.’ Nothing to Mr. 
Possony is wrong about colonialism except for 
the dangers of economic exploitation, racial 
snobbery, paternalism and decrepit ideology. But 
what on earth would a colony look like without 
these things? Good factual chapters on Algeria 
and South-East Asia, two duty chapters on the 
horrors of Soviet Asia, essays on the Bandung 
Conference and on India, suggest no answer. 
The material does suggest, however, that in spite 
of the wishful theorising of the authors no ‘new 
colonialism’ can exist unless the name is given 
to a torrent of unconditional aid, a bid in a mad 
auction where two people may buy the same 
object and neither take it home. But the book’s 
definition of colonialism does not even include 
conditional aid (although one contributor suggests 
that the underdeveloped countries be subsidised 
through NATO on condition that they adapt 
their economies to the requirements of foreign 
investment). Bandung would disagree, and the 
Bandung definition will win the dictionaries. 

Although it is exactly a century ago this month 
that the French army disembarked in Annam to 
begin the conquest of Indo-China, it is only twelve 
years since the Haiphong reprisal, when a French 
admiral remarked: ‘No more than six thousand 
killed, as far as naval bombardment of fleeing 
civilians was concerned.’ Mr. Joseph Buttinger 
has written an excellent history of Vietnam, the 
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first in English, in which he calls the subsequent 
war ‘a poorly disguised effort to perpetuate 
colonialism on which the United States in spite 
of her open sympathy with the cause of the Viet- 
namese people wasted four billion dollars, a sum 
with which it would now be able to transform 
South Vietnam into an Asian economic paradise 
within less than ten years.’ Most of The Smaller 
Dragon narrates the thousand years of Chinese 
rule, the nine hundred years of stagnant inde- 
pendence under a mandarin bureaucracy more 
perfectly Confucian than in China itself, and the 
last few centuries in which French intrigue and 
local movements of reform, like the revolution 
of the three Tay Son brothers, fought for the 
country. The account of the last fifty years is 
given only in brief and ugly summary. Was it 
that tyranny which the United States of all 
countries had to defend? It would be better if, 
instead of whitewashing such regimes, America 
remembered that one of the crimes of the Soviet 
bloc has been dragging the American faith in 
liberty through such shame. NEAL ASCHERSON 


News of the Scrolls 


The Excavations at Qumran. By J. Van Der 
Ploeg, OP. (Longmans, 16s. 6d.) 

More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls. By Millar 
Burrows. (Secker and Warburg, 35s.) 

The Riddle of the Scrolls. By H. E. Del Medico. 
(Burke, 25s.) 

The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern 
Biblical Studies. By Frank Moore Cross, Jr. 
(Duckworth, 21s.) 

The Later Herods. By S. Perowne. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 25s.) 

The Five Herods, By F. O. Busch. (Hale, 21s.) 

GENERAL introductions to the Dead Sea Scrolls 

seem to fall into three categories; the fair-minded, 

the fantastic and the fascinating. Van Der Ploeg’s 
book is definitely the first. The author is a learned 

Dominican who holds an Old Testament chair in 

the Netherlands: he was working in Palestine 

when the scrolls were first found and he has been 
closely associated with the finds ever since. This 
is a lucid, judicious book, with a ‘Nihil obstat’ 
discreetly tucked away in the title pages. Anyone 
who knows nothing about Qumran will get a 


The Retired Colonel 


Who lived at the top end of our street 
Was a Mafeking stereotype, ageing. 
Came, face pulped scarlet with kept rage, 
For air past our gate. 

Barked at his dog knout and whipcrack 
And cowerings of India: five or six wars 
Stiffened in his reddened neck; 

Brow bull-down for the stroke. 


Wife dead, daughters gone, lived on 

Honouring his own caricature. 

Shot through the heart with whisky wore 

The lurch like ancient courage, would not go 
down 

While posterity’s trash stood, held 

His habits like a last stand, even 

As if he had Victoria rolled 

In a Union Jack in that stronghold. 


And what if his sort should vanish? 

The rabble starlings roar upon 

Trafalgar. The man-eating British lion 

By a pimply age brought down. 

Here’s his head mounted, though only in rhymes, 
Beside the head of the last English 

Wolf (those starved gloomy times!) 

And the last sturgeon of Thames, 
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balanced introduction here without being dis- 
tracted by special pleading or learned notes, but 
he will find himself two years out of date, for 
Van Der Ploeg wrote in 1956. 

Another fair-minded book (completed in 1957) 
is Millar Burrows’s companion volume to his 
earlier magisterial survey which appeared three 
years ago. His Jatest book brings the discussion 
almost up to date. As encyclopedic as the earlier 
volume, it breathes the same air of sober and 
authoritative scholarship. He deals at length with 
an aspect of the scrolls comparatively neglected in 
his earlier book, namely the relationship between 
the discoveries and the origins of Christianity. 
What he writes should do much to allay the fears 
of the faithful, and his review of the evidence 
should commend him even to agnostic readers. 

Del Medico’s: book, on the other hand, belongs 
to the fantastic category, somewhere near the top 
of the class. According to Del Medico, the Essenes 
never existed: their ‘monastery’ in the desert was 
really an adjunct to the neighbouring cemetery 
shared by two different communities. As pottery 
works and coins have been found in the ruin, it 
may have been associated with the Potter’s Field 
which Judas bought for thirty pieces of silver! As 
for the scrolls and fragments, we are told (without 
proper evidence) that many of these belong to the 
second century AD, and that, far from forming a 
library, they belong to a literary graveyard com- 
parable to the human necropolis near by. Del 
Medico supports his theories with a wealth of 
curious learning, and he has succeeded in raising 
some interesting questions. But I am utterly 
sceptical of his thesis. He seems to me to have 
found some loose ends and‘tugged hard, but instead 
of bringing down a house of cards, the ends have 
broken in his hands. 

By contrast, Professor Cross’s book is fascinat- 
ing. Here for the first time is an up-to-date account 
of the matter by one who has worked on the 
documents, explored the site and won an inter- 
national reputation as a leading expert. Cross 
points out the dimensions of the task. The great 
new finds in Cave XI (discovered in 1956) have 
not been so much as purchased as yet, while the 
gigantic task of editing all the material has ‘no 
more than well begun.’ However, Cross claims, 
with good reason, that Qumran studies are now 
entering a new phase. A coherent pattern is begin- 
ning to emerge: the paleographical and archzo- 
logical data are beginning to fall into place: the 
study of Old Testament texts is going forward: 
more is known about the theological background 
of New Testament times. For instance, the New 
Testament attitude to marriage seems to be re- 
flected at Qumran, and, on another subject, it may 
well be that by recovering the calendar of the 
Essenes we shall be able to reconcile the conflict- 
ing Gospel chronologies of Jesus’s last week in 
Jerusalem. Christianity itself remains unique, for 
it is centred not just on the idea of redemption, but 
on the historical event of Jesus’s crucifixion. 

Perhaps more information will soon be avail- 
able when the neighbouring site of Ain Feshkha 
is excavated, if Middle East politics permit. It is 
worth remembering that the politics of this region 
are no more tumultuous today than they were in 
the days of the Essenes, when the Herods held 
sway in Palestine. The Herods of Judza were an 
incredible royal house, as Perowne has reminded 
us in his excellent book on the later Herods, a 
worthy successor to his life of Herod the Great. 
Fritz Busch has also retold the tale in more popu- 
lar form. There are some errors of fact and 
translation here, as well as a tendency to over- 
dramatise. But it is a book which draws out the 
flavour of the paradox that, so far as the Herods 
are concerned, truth really is stranger than fiction. 

HUGH MONTEFIORE 
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- NEW FICTION 


Beachworthy 


The Sundial. By Shirley Jackson. (Michael 
Joseph, 15s.) 
Barbary Night. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 13s. 6d.) 
A Time for Paris, By George Goodman. (Michael 
Joseph, 15s.) 
The Brides of Solomon. By Geoffrey Household. 
(Michael Joseph, 13s. 6d.) 
I HAVE a friend who was educated at King’s 
College, Cambridge, and is always zealous that 
this fact should be worthily reflected in his 
choice of holiday reading. One summer he bore 
to Ischia the complete works of George Eliot 
and hired a small boy to carry them round behind 
him wherever he went. Fearful that he should 
be distracted from his allotted task, he had 
brought no other books at all; but for a day or 
two all was well, and I believe he finished the 
first chapter of Middlemarch. Then he began to 
sigh for a bright cover from Heffer or Hatchard, 
drank too much cognac in his frustration and fell 
down and broke his ankle. The bone he damaged 
was one of those complicated and almost 
unheard-of ones that only drunks ever contrive 
to break; and the doctor’s bill made heavy in- 
roads on his travel allowance. So there he was 
on Ischia, scarcely able to move, scarcely able 
to afford half a litre of wine a day and still with 
nothing to read except the complete works of 
George Eliot. There are several morals to this 
appalling story; but all I- hope from the telling 
of it is that those of you who were thinking of 
having another try at Clarissa while on holiday 
this year will reflect on the desirability of taking 
a few alternatives. The four books named above 
might have been written for this very purpose: 


Alfred 
Lord Milner 


The Man of No Illusions 
SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


Sir Evelyn Wrench’s life of Alfred, Lord Milner 
is based upon his letters and papers, many of 
them published here for the first time. 

His book does not merely give a truer picture 
of a devoted public servant; it sheds new light 
on the English political scene during the last 
decade of the Victorian era and the first 
quarter of this century. Just out, 42s 


North of Market 


ARTHUR FOFF 


EUDORA WELTY writes: ‘This novel is an 
extraordinary, haunting piece of work, as 
sharply felt and, in its succeeding images, as 
sharply lit as dream or nightmare—where it is 
the reader’s experience to come across in the 
deepest reaches of blackness a flashing point of 
hilarity, and gleams of beauty and mystery.’ 
dust out, 13s 6d 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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for they are all witty, intelligent, nicely got up 
and so utterly undemanding that it won’t matter 
if you are interrupted by a sandstorm or if a 
chapter or two get blotted out by a squashed 
tomato sandwich. 

Shirley Jackson’s The Sundial is about a rich 
American family, one member of which is warned 
in a dream by her dead father that the end of 
the world is at hand. It seems, however, that if 
they all stay carefully shut up in their expensive 
house on The Day, then they will be miraculously 
preserved to inherit a new and improved world. 
Shirley Jackson gives a salty account of the 
preparations they all make for the New World, 
interspersed with occasional lyrical reflections, by 
no means ineffective, about the passing of the Old. 
She then leaves her people, who have rather 
meanly sent the servants off for a holiday, as they 
wait expectantly and the winds begin to rise. . . . 
I’m afraid this book is rather a fraud, in that what 
would really be a tremendous situation is simply 
used to give artificial and much needed point to 
the trivial humours of Miss Jackson’s pasteboard 
characters. Still, they are prettily manipulated and 
made to say some very pretty things. 

Rupert Croft-Cooke’s Barbary Night is a 
thriller of fair quality with a few vaguely in- 
tellectual pretensions and some intelligent dia- 
logue..The hero is late of the Foreign Office: 
he had been sent to prison by a vindictively 
democratic jury for an almost unconscious piece 
of purchase-tax evasion, and on being released 
has resigned and Come to live, for no good reason 
at all except to suit Mr. Croft-Cooke’s romantic 
plans for his future, in Tangier. In fact this is 
the very last thing he would have done had he 
been as intelligent as his creator insists, because 
he is well known to possess highly secret FO in- 
formation which instantly makes him the target 
of every crook in the Middle East. But one must 
admit that he is very entertainingly pursued in 
and out of Kasbahs and other suitable areas; 
and if you are prepared to allow for the initial 
incongruity of the circumstances, then your 
proper money’s-worth is assured. 

A Time for Paris features a young American 
who is variously seen as a diplomat in London, 
a student at Oxford and a rather tiresome lover 
in a lot of other places. In the end, I suppose, 
this is a love story rather than anything else; 
but of a very discursive sort, with long interludes 
in which we are told about matters like the 
economic theories of the late Lord Keynes or the 
pleasure of flying light aircraft in Korea. Indeed, 
this is just as well. For George Goodman writes 
lightly, clearly and sympathetically about every 
subject he touches on except the one with which 
he is apparently most concerned—that is to say, 
love. It follows that this novel is, as such, a flop; 
but again, considered as an American’s-eye view 
of European institutions and people, it is divert- 
ing, generous, quaint and often shrewd. 

The Brides of Solomon is a book of short 
stories—many of them military, all of them clever 
and well-found. This is perhaps the most beach- 
worthy book of them all: for Geoffrey House- 
hold’s short stories, commonplace in essence as 
they are, yet have that beguiling, Maughamian 
continuity which guarantees one immune whether 
to the sorties of malicious horseflies or the 
nagging patter of little feet. SIMON RAVEN 





Peter Swann’s An Introduction to the Arts of 
Japan (Cassirer, 45s.) is exactly the book for 
which many visitors to the recent Japanese ex- 
hibition will be looking. It is lucid and thorough, 
and of general appeal—not unlike Gombrich’s 
exemplary Story of Art. Mr. Swann discusses not 
only painting and sculpture, but also the wider 
field of decoration. 
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A MATTER OF CONFIDENCE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir would puzzle most people— 
from the academic to the simple- 
ton—to have to explain why 
shares have been rising on the 
Stock Exchange since February 
this year in the face of falling 
profit margins, a lot of bad com- 
pany reports, a perceptible les- 
sening of business optimism and 
a gloomy forecast by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade at the 
recent OEEC meeting in Paris. The obvious 
answer is that the British investor, who is con- 
cerned primarily, as we know, with income yield, 
pays little attention to company reports and is 
always happy to ignore Sir David Eccles. But 
that is only partly true. If he had lost his own 
confidence the investor would pay a lot of atten- 
tion to business pessimism, even when expressed 
by Sir David Eccles. But this year he has been 
gaining mightily in political confidence and at the 
same time has been fortified by cheaper money. 
Those are the two keys to his simple soul. 

It is just possible, of course, that his soul has 
become too simple for healthy investment. Alas! 
Investors are not what they used to be. Their 
collective decisions have been swamped by those 
professionals who look after the ever-increasing 
millions of the commercial pension funds. Like 
the managers of the huge industrial life funds, 
they are, by the necessity of their position, the 
worst investors in the world. For they have a 
weekly income of such vast proportions that they 
are under no compulsion to discriminate. They 
have somehow got to get their money invested; 
they are virtually bound to take what is offer- 
ing; they are the victims of their own size. By 
contrast the managers of the old investment 
trusts, which have no new money to invest unless 
they have just made a capital issue, are com- 
pelled to sell an old investment before they can 
buy a new one, and that sharpens their wits and 
makes them the most selective investors in the 
world. But numerically they are unimportant. 
The security markets reflect the buying weight of 
majority investment decisions and that is 
governed by the orders of the new managers of 
the swelling pension funds who buy but never 
sell. These simple souls have only two criteria— 
safe politics and cheap money. 

Heaven preserve this column against political 
bias. My job is to assess the facts which influence 
investment fashion. A Conservative Government 
in power can upset investment confidence almost 
as much as a Labour Government. Industrial 
equity shares touched bottom—161.5 for the 
index—at the time of the Suez fracas, when con- 
fidence was generally shattered by a sick Prime 
Minister’s handling of our national affairs. Mr. 
Macmillan has been steadily restoring that con- 
fidence. There was a dramatic interruption during 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s tenure of the Treasury—154.4 
for the index after the 7 per cent. Bank rate— 
because it was felt that we had a rigid Chan- 
cellor who would stop at nothing to secure hard 
money—even if it meant a 10 per cent. Bank 
Tate, massive unemployment and a wave of 
strikes. But Mr. Thorneycroft went—not before 
his shock tactics did some good to the TUC, if 
not to the stock markets—and the more flexible 
Mr. Amory has had an easy time restoring invest- 
ment confidence, not only by easing up on the 
unpopular credit squeeze and reducing the Bank 
rate, but by making a more practical stand—not 
a purely monetary stand—against excessive wage 
claims in the nationalised industries. Confidence 


in the Prime Minister and his Chancellor was 
strong enough to prevent any break in the 
security markets during the recent grave crisis 
over the Middle East, and the industrial index is 
now up to 1864—20 per cent. above the bottom 
of the Thorneycroft slump. 

The professional investor, who is primarily con- 
cerned, as I say, with a quiet life and a comfor- 
table income yield, is now confidently buying on 
the expectation of still cheaper money. The only 
argument that can be advanced against cheaper 
money is the stale one of making it desirable 
for foreign money to come to or stay in London. 
But we are about half-way through the period 
of strain in the exchange markets and the £ re- 
mains remarkably strong—thanks to a current sur- 
plus on our international account which is running 
presently at an annual rate of over £400 million 
—the highest ever since the war. 

A Bank rate of 44 per cent. is still historically 
a high rate for money in this country—and more 
appropriate for a period of restriction and re- 
straint. When the rate was raised from 34 per 
cent. to 44 per cent. in February, 1955, it was 
regarded as a very severe measure. In the earlier 
period of restraint, when dear money was re- 
introduced in 1951, the rate never went. above 
4 per cent. Although Mr. Amory has ended the 
credit squeeze he has so far done little to cheapen 
the cost of industrial borrowing, which is still 
in the 6 per cent. coupon phase. When the Bank 
rate was reduced last week to 44 per cent. the 
Treasury merely raised their selling price of the 
54 per cent. Funding Stock 1982-84 by } to 101 
and later to 1014. Dear money, it must be re- 
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membered, always inflates industrial costs. If Mr. 
Amory is still chary of stepping up investment 
in the public sector for fear of pressure in the 
labour market, which would make it more diffi- 
cult to resist wage claims, he should at least en- 
courage private enterprise to raise more money 
for the modernisation of its plant and the im- 
provement of its productivity. With so much over- 
capacity in many industries there will be no great 
rush to borrow in any case. Indeed, there is the 
danger of a real recession in capital spending. 
The investor is therefore wise, I think, to 
assume that the Government will be forced to 
cheapen money still further. With Treasury 2} 
per cent. yielding just under 5 per cent. it is 





COMPANY MEETING 





KEPONG (MALAY) RUBBER 
ESTATES 


LARGER CROP 


Tue 53rd annual general meeting of Kepong (Malay) 
Rubber Estates, Ltd., was held on August 20 in 
London, Mr. T. J. Cumming, chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year 1957: 

The result of the past year’s working was a profit 
of £222,184 after allowing for replanting expenditure 
and upkeep as customary. We are recommending a 
final dividend of 15 per cent., less tax. This, together 
with the interim dividend paid, makes a total for the 
year of 20 per cent., less tax. 


Although we did not quite reach our published 
estimate of 9,820,400 Ibs. the total crop obtained 
amounted to 9,657,083 Ibs., and this compared fav- 
ourably with the previous year’s figure of 8,904,812 
lbs. The average acreage tapped was 18,410 out of a 
full mature area of 22,704 acres, which was about 600 
acres less than that tapped in 1956. We were thus 
able to harvest a larger crop from a lesser acreage. 

Our main product was centrifuged latex, marketed 
under the trade name, “LACENTEX,” and this 
accounted for 77 per cent. of the total crop. All our 
factories maintained their standard in terms of high 
quality and specification required by buyers. 

There is some doubt about the future market for 
natural latex owing to the competition of various 
synthetics, but taking the long view of the world’s 
consumption of rubber it would appear there is room 
for both products. 

All our immature new plantings and replantings 
have come up to expectations and the growth of 
nearly all types is excellent. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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logical to go on buying long-dated stock, with 
a gross redemption yield of 5} per cent. upwards, 
or industrial debentures with a yield of 6 per cent., 
or sound equities giving over 6 per cent. Really, 
that is all there is to the Stock Exchange 
conundrum. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


AD weather in August brings business not 
Bay to the cinemas but to the Stock Ex- 
change. The volume of turnover in Throgmorton 
Street is the highest for over twelve months, Bank 
rate is not usually reduced in August and a 4 
per cent. rate is now confidently expected before 
the end of the year. Home corporations can now 
borrow at 54 per cent.—witness the £4 million 
54 per cent. Croydon loan at 99 this week—and 
the time when industrial debentures can be 
secured on a 6 per cent. yield is rapidly fading. 
I have called attention on many previous occa- 
sions to these cheap fixed-interest investments 
and most of the 6 per cent. loans recently issued 
at 96 to 98 are standing at over 4 premium. 
It is still possible to buy LAND SECURITIES 6 per 
cent. debenture at 97} (subject to stamp) and 
the GALLAHER 6 per cent. loan stock at 994 (free of 
stamp), but they will soon be over par. The 
cheapest of the lot remains SOUTH DURHAM 6 
per cent. convertible second debenture stock at 
97, which is held down by the political risk. 
Banks and the Hire-Purchase Stampede 

Now that the joint stock banks have chosen 
their partners for the hire-purchase dance the 
short-term investor might take his profit on the 
finance shares and switch into the bank equities 
which are still selling on an historically cheap 
basis. Mr. Gibson Jarvie, the chairman of 
UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST, did not hold out any 
promise of an increase in the dividend at the 
shareholders’ meeting last week. Naturally he 
could say nothing about the prospect of an in- 
crease in the dividend of his partner—BAKCLAYS 
BANK—but it is significant that a yield of 5 per 
cent. can be obtained from the latter at 47s. 6d. 
against 3.7 per cent. only on upT at 109s. LLoyps 
at 50s. returns 5.1 per cent. This bank is mak- 
ing a double entry into hire-purchase finance by 
taking a 25 per cent. interest in BOWMAKER (at 
29s. 6d.) and an indirect interest in OLDS DIS- 
COUNT, which is being bought out by a subsidiary 
of the COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND which is 
merging with the Lloyds-controlled NATIONAL 
BANK OF SCOTLAND. By contrast Bowmakers at 
31s. 6d., to yield 3.9 per cent., and Olds at 34s., 
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to yield 3.6 per cent., appear dear. The MIDLAND 
BANK and the CLYDESDALE AND NORTH OF SCOT- 
LAND have made a bid for the Forward Trust, 
a Birmingham hire-purchase finance house. Mid- 
land shares at 66s. return as much as 5.4 per cent, 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND and its two clearing 
bank subsidiaries are taking a 40 per cent. interest 
in BRITISH WAGON; WESTMINSTER and MARTIN’S 
have bought themselves into MERCANTILE CREDIT 
and NATIONAL PROVINCIAL have made a bid for 
NORTH CENTRAL WAGON. Returns of 5.2 per cent. 
and 5 per cent. respectively can be secured on 
Westminster ‘B’ at 43s. 6d. and NP at 71s. 9d, 
which compare favourably with 4.1 per cent. on 
Mercantile Credit and under 3 per cent. on North 
Central Wagon. There is little doubt that Barclays 
have bought their hire-purchase extension more 
cheaply than the others, and my choice of a 
combined banking-finance investment would be 
Barclays at 49s.-cum-United Dominions at 109s. 
Mr. Gibson Jarvie justified the issue of shares 
at 80s. to Barclays by saying that the Capital 
Issues Committee had refused him twice when 
he wanted to make an issue to shareholders. The 
fact that the stampede of the banks into hire-pur- 
chase finance companies took place after the lift- 
ing of the restrictions on HP finance issues shows 
how grievously the CIC can impede the march of 
private enterprise. 


Serck 

This company is now a holding company, 
having changed its name from Serck Radiators, 
and its subsidiaries are believed to have done 
well for the trading year ending July. The market 
is looking forward to the final dividend which 
will be declared in October and is going for 10 
per cent., making 15 per cent. for the year on 
the enlarged capital. In November last year a 
50 per cent. bonus was declared, which followed 
a 50 per cent. bonus in 1954 and a 25 per cent. 
bonus in 1953. The company is a well-managed 
group in the heat-exchange business and the 
shares at 15s. 6d.; to yield about 4.8 per cent., 
are worth picking up on dull days. 


COMPANY NOTES 


OZENS AND SUTCLIFFE (HOLDINGS) 

LTD. Last year this company increased. its 
authorised capital from £250,000 to £1 million to 
enable it to take the necessary steps to acquire 
certain interests which would materially con- 
tribute to the group’s profits; but to date nothing 
has happened. Stockholders will therefore be par- 
ticularly interested to get some news from the 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 


ACROSS 
1 What Mother Hubbard’s dog 
obviously couldn’t do? (6-4) 


creature bolts (9) 


(Milton) (4) 31 


10 Softly the diva’s about. How change 


(4) 
dull! (5) 32 Sister imprisoned but dogged 23 The saint’s halo’s inclined to go 


11 Extremely illuminating but having 


little weight finally “> DOWN , 
1 Equal rise and fall of the muni- 


12 An action that could be severe— 
and censorious? (8) 


; ‘ ny A (5) 
13 They are the subject of minute 


30 ‘To what green ——-, O mysterious 18 It’s not really material to the 
6 ‘Love virtue, she alone is ——’ riest’ (Keats) (5) 
t might be hard to make this 19 A stop must be od to a rising 


e objects of their attentions are 28 Work that is associated with 





1,006 Solution on September 5 


29 A plot seen when the little 15 21 had to know a bit of this to 


make it 
pigeon-fancier (9) 


afterthought; it’s black! (7) 


askew (6) 
25 What's the subject? It’s all my 
e 
27 Wak with a support (5) 





recordings (6) 

15 Source of northern lights? (4) 

16 In the grip of evil (4) 

17 Do try a little! (5) 

20 It is to be seen in Samoa’s island 
beauties (5) 

21 The schoolboy thought his guests 
were au pair (4) 

22 Get backward little ones on the 
rebound (4) 

24 Forceful gardener’s hat? (6) 

26 Gets a wound within in battle (8) 


Di Soe eels 8 9 eae neers Tee Cn 


a book token for one 


opened on Sept. 2. solutions: 


always in the red! (9) 
3 Denial? Press for it (6) 
4 ‘oo mobilised as in Hamlet 
5 Not, says Jock, if I would be 
simple (4) 
7 The woman of wrath? (5) 
8 More than usually green to one 
who looks outside (9) 
9 Contentions about the pound 
indicate swift departures (7) 
14 Trust me as a reformed feature? 
It’s all my foot! (10) 


second prize of 


tury Dictionary and a 
Will bo awarded to Gin comtlors of tho fiat Gwe cuevect ealations 
Crossword 


No. 1,006, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’ s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


canvas (4) 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 1004 
ACROSS.—1 Civilisation. 9 Navicerts. 10 
Bleat. 11 Endued. 12 Make-fast. 13 Seldom. 
15 Foxglove. 18 Hematite. 19 Canter. 21 
Perruque. 23 Idling. 26 Amyas. 27 Good- 
speed. 28 Underpinning. 

DOWN.—1 Congees. 2 Vivid. 3 Locked 
out. 4 Sari. 5 Testator. 6 Ombre. 7 Entitle. 
8 Set about. 14 Lampreys. 16 Neer neage 
17 Struggle. 18 Hip-bath. 20 Rigsdag. 22 
Urson. 24 Iceni. 25 Hoop. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Miss J. S. Stall Hall, B 
Bridge, Srokene Tear ana he Raton 
Flint Cottage, Forton, Chard, Somerset, 
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chairman, M. H. V. Cozens, at the forthcoming 
annual general meeting when he presents the 
accounts for the year to June 30, 1958. The com- 
pany for the fifth successive year has made a 
record trading profit equivalent to earnings of 
40.8 per cent. on the ordinary capital, on which 
a dividend of 30 per cent. has been declared. The 
company, as erection engineers, recently started 
on a contract to dismantle the high-level roof of 
Cannon Street Station and has opened a new 
branch office and works at Birmingham. There 
is a good volume of orders in hand and the 
chairman is optimistic about the current year’s 
trading. The 5s. erdinary shares at 14s. 6d. x.d. 
yield £8 6s. Od. per cent. 

The Lep Group Ltd, With the report for 1956, 
the chairman, Mr. R. K. Leeper, estimated that 
profits would be higher for the current year. 
From the preliminary figures it is apparent that 
this international transport, forwarding and travel 
agents group has considerably increased its 
profits. The trading profit is up from £563,244 
to £649,880, and the net profit has increased from 
£188,446 to £213,110. Once again earnings are 
substantial to cover the conservative dividend of 
104 per cent.—a slight increase on the 9 per cent. 
paid last year. The contitiued expansion of the 


1958 


company’s interests is producing very satisfac- 
tory profits, of which a good percentage is being 
ploughed back, so that the £1 ordinary shares can- 
not be expected to give a generous return on the 
restricted dividend. The shares have recently 
moved up to 43s., yielding £4 17s. 9d. per cent. 

Venner Lid. is well known as the leader in 
the time-switch field and has been responsible 
for the installation of the Mayfair parking meters. 
This is not its first venture into this field, as it 
has already supplied parking meters to Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Switzerland. 
Overseas markets continue to expand, whilst 
home sales in the accumulator and electronics 
subsidiary companies have increased. The chair- 
man, Mr. Arthur A. Rowse, reveals that a Venner- 
type battery is incorporated in the US satellite 
now in orbit. In spite of keener competition, gross 
profits have increased from £157,953 in 1956 to 
£182,171 for 1957, the relative net profit figures 
being £25,111 and £32,871. Bank overdraft has 
been reduced from £143,661 to £92,576, but a 
shortage of liquid resources will probably hold 
the dividend rate at 15 per cent. for a time. The 
5s. ordinary shares have improved this year from 
7s. to lls. 3d., at which price the yield is 
£6 14s. Od. per cent. 


Rhymes for Writers 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 442: Report by A.M.O.S. 
Many years ago, The Captain ran a competition for the best couplet incorporating 


names of cricketers. The winning entry was: 


Fry, Poore Young Mann, Wood fane play. 

But the Sharp Payne Burns Knight and Day. 
The usual prize of six' guineas was offered for another such couplet using the names of 
well-known literary men or women, living or not long dead. 


THIS competition proved unexpectedly popular, 
some 200 couplets having been submitted by 
veterans and backwoodsmen alike. The quality, 
however, was far from alike. What I thought 
I might reasonably expect from a good entry 
were a well-scanned couplet, as many names as 
possible in the two lines, good sense and un- 
straining readability. Oh, and another — 
in my mind was decent rhyming (since only two 

rhymes were required). But I think more than 
half the couplets contained what are, for me, 
excruciating rhymes. I hope I am not the only 
person who still believes that Waugh should not 
be pronounced ‘war’; and that the name Shaw 
cannot realy be accepted as the phonetic 
equivalent of ‘sure’ or ‘shore,’ yet I shudder to 
think how. many competitors apparently do 
believe that such substitutes are admissible. 

Too many entrants, also, were too ingenious, 
or perhaps I should put it, not quite ingenious 
enough. Ingenuity is all very well, if it does not 
make difficult reading: the best ingenuity is that 
which produces an effect of simplicity. Some of 
the couplets sent in were so tortured to get the 
names in, that long deliberation was necessary 


to fathom the (not very important) meaning. Few 
sent in entries as pleasantly simple as the model 
I gave. Again, I should have liked the winning 
entries to be connected not only by literary names, 
but literary subject matter, just as the model was 
of cricketers about cricket. But that, apparently, 
was expecting too much. I suggest a prize of one 
— to each of the first six entries printed 
ow. 


PRIZES 
Bishop and Lehmann went to Church in Spain; 
But Rowse on Graves Cost Priestley Mann Stark 
Payne. M. A SULLY 
You said I couldn’t Loos—Dunne Brown am I; 
In Bottome Pound of hell go Burneand Fry! 
RHODA TUCK POOK 
Snow on a Riding Mann’s be-Hinde may Fitt well; 
But Howe, Beerbohm all Frost, can Sheriff Sitwell? 
J. A. LINDON 
The Keyes of Bliss are Twain, I guess: 
Drinkwater Morand Bordeaux less. 
Vv. R. ORMEROD 
Noyes Heard in Household—Mann Keynes Childe; 
Yet Wilson Sitwell—Amis Wilde. 
S. H. FINDLAY 
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Blunt Haggard Mann with Bottome Byrne cried, 
Innes tone despairing; 
‘Can’t Sitwell on a Brickhill with this Boyle that 
I am Baring.’ 
R. A. MCKENZIE 


COMMENDED 
The Wilder Woolf at Waugh with Mann, in 
Priestley Groves doth lie: 
The Hardy Spring Buck roam the Moore, in 
Snow-White Frost to die. C. B. RAMAGE 


He Forster to be his Bridie, in the Church where 
the Priestley gather, 

But he severed the Linklater, for he wasn’t the 
Bairnsfather. R. KENNARD DAVIS 


A Mann in Church has Forster Locke, Fate Knox : 
Two Kops Sitwell disguised in Priestley frocks. 
JOYCE JOHNSON 
Snow on Greene Graves and Blyton Bloom : 
Spring’s Dunne now Herbert's Innes tomb. 
R. T. POOK 
Spender Pound Amis on Marshall toys: 
Wyndham, and your Braine is Fuller Noyes. 
SHEILA M. BROOKS 


The Brooke is in Strong Speaight with Frost and 


now; 
See Street, Bridge, Field and Summers Bloom 
be-Low. LEO 


Cross West Woolf Peake in Philpotts Wain 
And Loader Gunn to Shute in Spain. 
D. WYLOW 


With Woolf at door, White, Haggard, and in Payne, 
A Cross Young Mann played Bridge to Rowse his 
Braine. HELEN MACGREGOR 


Mais late this Spring, for Hale and Frost Stark 


White 
Did Raine a Blyton Greene Shute in the Knight. 
ELSPETH 


Do not Drinkwater, Harte, at Brooke Orwell; 
Woolf's Amis now to Hunt your Greene Home 
Dell. LESLIE JOHNSON 


Wilde Joyce Hazlitt the Church House, Mann, and 
Dickens, Howjtt Burns! 

Buck up, run Sharpe to Wells or Brooke—‘Q’ up, 
Phillpotts by turns. R. L. SADLER 


Who Graves his name on Church and Bridges 
Should Fry or turn to Frost in “fridges. 
PANDORA 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 445 
Set by W. May Byron 

‘Kate is at the gate’-—so ran an old book that 
aimed at teaching the young reader the simple 
words ending in ‘ate,’ but the lines that followed 
lacked humour and interest. ‘She has a date on 
her bald pate’ would have gripped the imagination 
more. The usual prize is offered to competitors 
for an amusing piece of prose in not more than 
seventy-five words of one syllable, containing not 
fewer than fourteen words with the same two-, 
three- or four-letter ending. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 445, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by 
September 2. Results on September 12. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 

paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
ls. extra. 


have gene 


eet, 
Telephone EUSton 3221 ( lines). 








Knowledge 


involves preparation in English of news bulle- partments, to assist the 
tins, topical commentaries, features “talks 

for translation into Thai. 
knowledge of and interest in in- 
ternationa) affairs. Journalistic experience and 


formulation, be 


BBC requires Production Assistant (Male), Tele- 

vision Outside Broadcasts in Manchester. Duties : 

to contribute directly to Programme content and 
f - 


COLMAN, PRENTIS & VARLEY LTD. are 
looking for an experienced senior copywriter. 
. He will be expected to handic a group of 
ion. o 





Candidates should 


Thailand advantageous. 


lor c 
production teams _— liaison with servicing de- 
Producer in programme 
administration, budgcting and rehearsing, and 
in rare cases, in selection of films and direction | 
of film sequences. Will often act as Producer's —-~ ~ 
——— on location and be in charge of 

management. Good educational back- 
pm and keen interest in, and knowledge of, 





and should have 
had at least five years’ agency experience on large 
consumer advertising.—Write to : Staff Director, 
| Colman, Prentis & Varley Ltd., 34 Grosvenor 
Street, London, Ae 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL ADUL LT 
COLLEGE, GRANTLEY HALL,:NR. RIPON. 


“APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED 
Applications are invited from WOMEN 
GRADUATES (or equivalent qualification), aged 
25 to 40, for a vacancy in PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS dealing with SCHOOLS AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

Useful qualifications: Some editorial ability, 
particularly in writing for children; teaching or 
other experience of schools or children; know- 
ledge of advertising media and familiarity with 
visual aids; administrative ability and ¢xperi- 
ence of talking to groups; initiative and some 
original ideas. 

Good salaty and prospects for the right person. 

Apptications, and 





ful 

candidate nyust in any case be willing to study 

the language in order to become reasonably 

fluent. Salary £1,255 (possibly higher if qualifi- 

tising by seven annual in- 

to £1,735 p.a. max. Requests for aot 

cation forms (¢ addressed envelope and 

— reference G.758 ‘Spt.") should reach 

ointments Officer, sting House, 
fiiten. W.1, within five days. 


sport essential, Production experience in films 
of journalistic “experience, such as feature writ- 
ing, desirable. Salary £1, 105 (possibly higher if 
ali : tional) by seven annual 


and quoting reference G.763 “Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, asting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 





PERSONAL ASSISTANT to owner of eres 
retail business of good 
tion for capable conscientious woman. Good 


English, figure essential. 
age and details of carcer.—Box 4035. 


negates 4 EXPERIENCE a disadvantage. Mar- 

tesearch organisation requires part-time in- 
pa Bonn a age 25-40, for work in London and. in 
Manchester. — Write for application form to 
Box 4029. « 





RESIDENTIAL ADULT COLLEGE. Home 
ies. Sectetary required 





Counties. ! September. Com- 
petent, ~~ , cheerful. Ordinary office duties. 
Live in—Box 4033. 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Aimost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
—— & £.), Typewriting, Duplicati 





Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
men and women for the post of Deputy Warden 
at the Authority's residential! Adult College at 
Grantiey Hail near Ripon, The College holds 
courses in a wile variety of subjects and the 
Deputy Warden will act for the Warden as re- 
quired, will be required to lecture, lead dis- 
cussion groups and play a prominent part in the 
activities of the College. He/she should be well 
qualified academically and have a keen interest 
in adult education. Salary in accordance with 
the Burnham Scale plus full board residence and 
most attractive rooms in the College. Applications 
already submitted will be reconsidered. Further 
information and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Chief EB Officer, 
County Halil, Wakefield. forms should 
be returned before Sth September, 1958. 


Continued Overleaf 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLING- 
TON, NEW ZEALAND. LECTURER IN 
PHILOSOPHY Applications are invited for the 
above position. The salary will be £1,025 per 
annum, rising by annua! increments of £50 to 
£1,275. The initial salary will be determined 
according to the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the appointee. An allowance is made 
towards travelling expenses. Further particulars 
and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications, 
kL New Zealand and London, is 15th October, 
958. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








ITALIAN GIRL, ‘feevary interests, Doctorate in 
Modern Languages, reasonably domesticated, 
seeks employment London or University town.— 
Box 4016. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadorial Silver. Open 10 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, “KENWOOD. Exhibition 
of ALLAN RAMSAY, Painter-in-Ordinary to 
George III. Admission Free. Weekdays 10-7, 
Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway or 
Golders Green stations (1002). 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester “Sa. Part II. 
ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. A new 
exhibition. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street. 
W.1. XIX and XX CENTURY EUROPEAN 


MASTERS. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. 








THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES. THREE 
PAINTERS: Ivon Hitchens, Jack B. Yates, 
Roderic O'Connor and COLOUR FORM and 
LINE, Daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork Street 





PERSONAL 
ABATE TENSION, nervous stress, insomnia, 
anxiety and chronic fatigue, Consult Charles B. 
Law, M.B.. H.A.. Hypnotherapist and Hypno- 
analyst.—Phone ae 0382, 12 Harman 
Drive, Cricklewood, N.W 


BEAUTIFUL BREAD cn can be ob- 
tained by opening a pot of Burgess Anchovy 
Paste. 


CANCER PATIENT (81633). Poor man (39), 
condition hopeless. Can only take special 
liquid foods which are expensive. Renewal of 
bedding is also needed. Please help us to care 
for him Jewellery welcomed.—National Society 
for Cancer Reliet, Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 


COMING to live in London? Fiat oe. gal 
ter now at 11 Beauchamp Place. KNI 023 


DISGRUNTLED because your name was omitted 
from the new life peer list? Never mind. Sip 
that peer among sherries—E! Cid Amontillado. 
It'sa noble wine, certain to restore contentment. 


FOREIGN iris available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothefs’ Helps; short-long periods, — Anglo- 

Continental Bureau. 148 Walten St., S.W.3. 
NI 9906. 


FREEDOM from “nervous: ~ conditions, habits, 
ions, insomnia, asthma, 
miareine enxiety, neurosis.—R. K. Brian, M.B. 
H.A. Hypnotherapist and Hypnoanalyst, 19 
Wigmore Strect, W.1. LANgkam 4245. 


GIVE HIM THE COLD SHOULDER with 
Rayner’s Mango Chutney, and he'll love you 
all the mure !—from all good grocers. 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP, Please 
listen to Bishop of Bristol's appeal on Sunday 
night, , for STUDENT MOVE- 
MENT . 103 Gower Street, W.C.1. 
Centre since 1917 for overseas and other 
students in London and travelling. Please help. 














“THE WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 
Let 


THE OBSERVER 


put the world in your hands 
on Sunday 














HUMANISM—a modern outlook. — Write to 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Wales Tce., W.8. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for out Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Plann‘ng. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments, David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531), 197 Regent Street, W.1. (Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 


OFFERS INVITED for Bernard Shaw po: postcard 
saying, inter alia, ‘Do you expect me, at 90, 

go about piping your songs?’’—Box 4028. 

SAVE £££’s with BOONE—the EASIEST way 
to give up smoking! No medicines, Generous 
trial and guarantee.-—-Free booklet from Dept. 
S.2, Natural Health Co., 23 White Hart Lane, 
S.W 

SPACE-AGE philanthropist sought. Self-build 
housing group require approx. 3 acres of reason- 
ably priced iand within 30 miles S.W. area of 
Charing Cross.—Box 4027. 





EDUCATIONAL 


COURSES OF HOME “STUDY for GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (all Levels) 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES including 
B.A., B.Sc B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law. Courses also in Education, 
Sociology. Economics, Languages, and other 
subjects. Low fees. Prospectus free from the 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlin;ton House, Cambridge. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


FRENCH STUDENT, Teaches French. Moder- 
ate fee. London area.—Box 4007. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Autumn and winter courses in Spain. 
Course in London starting in October. Apply 
to the Secretary, SLO 8381 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S. Addison Road. 
W.14. PARK 8392 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc.. 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.. & B.D.. 
Degree, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations, Prospectus from C. 
D. Parke:, M.A., LL.D. Director of Studies, 
Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOLS FELLOWSHIP 
—Education for children from the Nursery to 
University Entrance. Information regarding the 
educational work of Rudolf Steiner Schools, 
reference books, availability of Lectures, etc. 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Wynstones 
School, Whaddon, Gloucester. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 


THE TRIANGLE Seerstari College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, . MAY 5306 (3 lines). 








LITERARY 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY 
Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London Schoo! of Journalism, turn their holi- 
day experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories. Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book of advice from : 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1, 
GRO’ 8250 
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‘DEATH ON THE LEFT,’ by John Connell. 
A good-tempered “GUILTY MEN’ in reverse. 
Out Aug 29th. Cloth 9s. Paper 3s. 6d Pal! Mall 
Press. 


KNOW-HOW brings you Writing Success. 
No Sales—No Fees. FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. You 
can, also, win one of Two Hundred Prizes in 
fascinating competition. Send for free R.1 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success,’ B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd.. 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1 


NOVELS for your holiday from Hampstead’s 
High Hill Bookshop, 11 High Street, N.W.3. 
2s. 6d. to 25s (HAM M_ 2218). 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd.. Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
can Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
C.23. 








WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time— 
wherever you live Send stamp for free copy 
of 24-page prospectus and a full-size specimen 
lesson—without obligation. Students have sold 
articles and stories to 1,750 publications: many 
earn while learning. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85/SL), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


1,050 DIRECTORSHIPS held by M.P.s Listed 
and Classified in “BUSINESS BACKGROUND 
OF M.P.s,’ ed. by Andrew Roth: 10s. to Par- 
liamentary Profile Services Ltd.. 34 Somali Road, 
L W.2. 
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GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 
8 oz. tin Frankfurters. 7} oz. tin Chicken 
Fillets in Pork, 144 oz. Asparagus Tips, and 
12 oz Braised Kidneys. Sent for only £2 
post paid. Two cartons, £3 17s. 6d. C.W.O 


Grays 
Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 1s. 6d 
Ladies’ anc Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.), Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St.. W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty Elegant. Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and [rish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, ex. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beaut’ful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper Damask and Turkish. Towels, 
Paste! shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Cuftains. [llus- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS. Jordanstown, Co. Antrim. Northern 
Ireland 








RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL ‘RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English & Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of Pro- 
prietors. 

Telephone ; KENsington 4567 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, “typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work). 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research. etc, Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recon‘ing machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all langages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4d. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. “per thousand words, 6d. 
— —Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd.. Wallington. 
urrey 


TYPING MS MSS., 2s. 1,000 words. —Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 











SHOPPING BY POST 





ABANDON DULL MEALS 
DESSERT LOGANBERRIES 
Finest Tasmanian in Syrup. Few tinned Soft 
Fruits have reached such perfection. 1 Ib. tins. 
8 for 30s. Post Paid. Tasmanian Raspberry 
Jam. 14 Ib. tins. 6 for 26s. Post Paid. 
SHILLING COFFEE Co. LTD., 
16 Philpot Lane, London, EC.3. 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of ail 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency, GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice—Garliso!l Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





EASIER SUMMER COOKING. Choose in 
comfort from an unusual varicty of ‘different 
canned foods.” We deliver by post direct to your 
home; fully guaranteed. Simply send today for 
complete list. —. GRAYSON’S, Dept. S.. 120 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 





For central heating a 
at the lowest cost im 


alll 


SOLID FUEL 
AND OIL-FIRED 


nd all the hot water you need 


MEANS HOME COMFORT 


BOILERS 


Get details from your Heating Engineer or write direct to Dept. 175 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD « CAMBERLEY - SURREY 





ACCOMMODATION 


SELF-CONTAINED flat (ptly. furn.). 3 large 
rooms. bath, sep. w.c.; facing Wandsworth Com. 
mon, S.W. 18. £4 p.w. Vac. ist Aug. —Box 4010. 


THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat, or 
we find you suitable accommodation. Every third 
client now comes to us by personal recom 
mendation.—Share-A-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1! 
HYD 2545/6. 











HOTELS 


AMBASSADORS HOTEL, W.C.1. Bed 
Breakfast. Single room 28s. Double room 54s. 
No surcharge. Near King’s Cross, Euston and 
St. Pancras Stations. EUSton 1456 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Ciiff 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns 
Putting Green. Garages, Superlative food. 
Aug. 23rd, 104 gns.; 30th, 10 gns. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


1,300 MILES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £61 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 


Searching for something out of the ordinary this 
year? Here, then is a golden opportunity to 
visit Madeira the most beautiful sub-tropical 
island in the world. where you can.enjoy 4 
luxury holiday at considerably reduced: fares. 
Every hotel offers reasonable rates and retains 
a high standard of comfort, food and service. 
It is never too late to holiday in Madeira. 

See your Trave Agent now or contag 

AQUILA AIRWAYS 

62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 


BED AND BREAKFAST, , 15s.; evening 1g meal if 
requested from Ss. — Adlestrop Cardington, 
Church Stretton, Salop. 


SHAKESPERE, 7 days 4-star hotel, Stratford, 
and seats for all 5 plays. 21-28 Sept. and 12-19 
Oct, All in, 22 ens.—Write now, Illyrian Tours. 
Blue Gates, Chertsey Bridge, Surrey. 











GARDENING 
AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS. Larec 
selection best sorts. Gold Medal Chelsea, May, 
1958.—Write for Catalogue to Knaphill Nursery, 
Woking, ing. Surrey. 


Thrive outdoors all year round without protec- 
tion. Red, Pink, Rose, Blue, Violet, etc., 35s. 
dozen. — J. MACGREGOR, Plant Specialist. 
LARKHALL, LANARKSHIRE. 


if you have a GARDEN or a 
SMALLHOLDING you need 4 


AU, VO LULTO 


Prices from £5? 
Write for iliustrated details 
and name of nearest agent 
ALLEN & SIMMONDS (Auto-Culto) LTD. 
De Montiort Rd., Reading, Berks. 
Telephone: READING 54471 
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